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HE Editors of Te New-York Magazine beg leave toinform their 
i re{pectable Patrons, that, agreeable to an article of the Conditions, 
the fecond payment falls due qn delivery of the prefent number. The gteat ex. 
pence attending the work mult be obvious to every one ; and punétual payment, 
will be neceflary to keepalive the /pirit of profecution which has a@uated them 
heretofore, and which they ftill continue to pofle{s: they therefore hope no 
one will take offence when they fay fuch is their expectation —As the earth 
vieldeth not her fruit without the culture of man, {o neither can literary of 
icientifical performances exiit, without being gilded with a due proportion 
of the Gotpen Bays. 

The Public may reft affured, that this work will not only tive, but, with 
the generous affiltance of {everal liberal Gentlemen, to whom we are under 
many obligations, we flatter ourfelves it will ixcreafe in Fame, and become 
an ornament to the city whofe name it bears. 

*+* Our Subfcribers in the city will be duly waited upon for the fecond 
proportion of their fubfcription-money—thofe in the country are intreated 
to make payment as {oon as poflible.-————Fuly 1, 1790. 

To Correfpondents.—Philobiblicus, No. 5, came too late for this month— 
Alexis is received, but necefjarily poftponed till our next. 


~ METEOROLOGICAL OPSERVATIONS for Aprit, 1790. 
Degrees of Heat by . 
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sj 3] 2] 8] 8 g |&Fullof| WEATHER, &c. 
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Prevailing Winds. 


Ww 





1} 40 | 45 -| 44 | Ss. | Ss. | Ss. | Full. | Clear, clear, clear. 
2145 | 40 | 45 |s. E.]S. E.|S. E. Dull, rain, rain. 
31.48 | 55 | 53 |N.W.[N.w.] w. Clear, clear, clear. 

4] 52 | 65 | 60 |s.w.] s. | s. Do. do. do. 

51 54 | 65 | 62 |N.w.[N.E.} s. Do. do. do. 

6] 45 | 46] 43] £. | £. | Nn. Rain, rain, rain. 

71 33 | 40 | 37 IN.w.IN.w.] Now. Clear, clear, clear. 

8] 38 | 43 | 41 |s.w.ls.w-] s. Dull, dull, rain. 

9] 43.155 | 42 |N-E.J s. Js. 7 Clear, clear, clear. 

TO} 50 | 52 | 52 fs. £.|s. E.|s. BE. Clear, cloudy, rain. 
1} 47 | 5t |} 48 | N. | N. [N.w. Cloudy, cloudy, clear. 
12} 46 | 61 | 57 |y.w.[n.w.[n.w. Do. do. do. 

131 43 157 | S51 JN-W.Js. E.]s. E. Do. do. do. 

141 44 | 43 | 41 JN.wW.ls. e.[s. B.| New. | Do. cloudy, rain. _ 
15] 42 | 48 | 40 | N. IN. EL] Nee. Cloudy, dull, drizzling. 
16] 38 | 40 42 | N. IN. EJs. E. Clear, do. do. 
17] 39 145 | 40 | N- In.e.] eg. Do. cloudy, cloudy. 
18] 34 | 42 | 40 In. g.[Nek.] Eg. Snow, rain, heavy gale. 


19] 38 | 44 | 40 | w. | w. [n.w. Dull, cloudy, clear. 
20) 49 | 42 | 38 IN. B.jN. ELD kg. Cloudy, rain, heavy gale. 
21) 44155 147 | w.] wed w. Clear, do. do. 

22 40 53 SO |8S.Ww.is.w.] w. Do. cloudy, clear. 

231 46 | 56 Si IN.w.IN.w.' Nw. Do. do. do. 

24) 48 | 49 | 50 |n.w.|w.w.! Now. 




















Do. cloudy, clear. 
251 42 | 45 | 44 IN. B.IN. BIN. E. Cloudy, do. do. 
20] 40 | 50 | 48 Nw. | S. $. Do. clear, clear. 
27] 39 | 40 | 35 In.w.\n.w.] yw Snow, cloudy, rain. 
231 34 | 40 | go | ne \niw.] yy. Unc. fnow, cloudy, cloudy. 
291 4° | 45:1 43 | w. Is.w.! s. | Full. Clear, fqually, cloudy. 
3°] 42 | 541 50 Nw. \N.w. New. 


Jear 
Clear, clear, clear 
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VIE W. 


The prefent Seat of the VICE-PRESIDENT of the Unirep States. 


HE annexed plate is a view of the country feat, the property of 

Mrs. Jephfon, the prefent refidence of Jonn Apams, Efq; Vice- 
Prefident of the United States of America. It is beautifully fituated, 
near the tity of New-York, on the Banks of the Hudfon, of which it 
commands en extenfive profpeét. The venerable oaks, and broken ground, 
covered with wild fhrubs, give it a very romantic air. 


This place was formerly the head-quarters of the PresipeNnT, when 
Commander in Chief of the American army, at the commencement of 


the late war. 








1) CE AREER ES COLE ve 


For thee New-York Macazine. 
Tue CLU B.——No. I. 


Vivite, ait, Fugio. 

O enjoy life, is the chief object 

_ of every created being. From 
the indolent fon of wealth, to the hard 
toiling peafant, the gratifications 
which the good things of this world 
afford, appear to be the ultimatum 
of man’s wifhes. ‘Thefe. gratifica- 
tions are as various as the whims and 
caprices of mankind; and different 
ideas are frequently annexed to the 
fame enjoyments. ‘The refined plea- 
fures of the imagination pleafe not 
all alike ; and to the illiterate mine, 
er the grofs fenfualift, they prefent 





Motto on a Sun-Dial, 


no charms. Yet fo happily has the 
wife creator, fuited his various dif- 
penfations to our various wants, that 
he muft be a very wretch indeed, 
who finds not fome fource of happi- 
nels. 

Amidf the variety which prefent 
themfelves, few pleafures afford grea- 
ter allurements, than what arife from 
the charms of feciability. To un- 
bend the mind, to relax the brow of 
care, to foften the rigid features of 
anxious thought into a complecent 


{mile, muft furely tend to draw out 
more 
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more even the fhort thread of life; 
nor can rigid ftoicifm exclaim againit 
the decent, moderate enjoyments of 
the focial board. 

To tafte of thefe pleafures, and to 
partake of the “ feaft of reafon and 
the flow of foul,” a few felect friends, 
have, for fome length of time patft, 
met once a week, during the fummer 
In country, in the winter in town. 
As our Club is compofed of cha- 
racters of different purfuits in life, 
we are neceflarily compelled, to 
lay afide our profeflional habits 
and ideas, and reftrain ourfelves 
to general topics of converfation. 
As each individual naturally ex- 
prefles his mind with freedom, and 
according to his own opinion of 
things, various lights are thrown on 
the fame fubjeé ; and the difcuffion 
of a queftion, while it tends to amufe, 
always ferves toinform. It may be 
readily concluded, that there can be 
no want of matter for converfation, 
whilit this city is the feat of the ge- 
neral government; and the politics 
of the week are fure to be difcuffed, 
with all the earneftnefs natural to a 
people, alive to every action of their 
rulers. Having thus introduced the 
general outlines of the C/ud, I fhall 
juft remark, that as the rational en- 
joyment of ourfelves and friends, is 
the chief object of our meetings, we 
never exceed the juft bounds of mo- 

eration, it being an eftablifhed prin- 
ciple with us, to deem no pleafures 
fuch, but fuch as truly pleafe on re- 
flection. 

. Like moft other focial clubs, few 
thoughts of a very feriows nature are 
admitted. Although a fe tranfit, or 
an bic jaeet, are feldom mentioned, to 
compenfate in fome meafure for poft- 
humous ideas, a number of us have 
concluded, to endeavour to do fome 
good whilft living; and as our dial 
tells us to live, for time flies, we 
have confidered it high time, if ever, 
to fet abeut our tak. When this 


i 


The Club. 


intention was firft fuggefted and a. 
greed to, a difficulty occurred, in 
what way we could be ferviceable to 
the community. Various plans were 
propofed, which all appeared to in- 
terfere too much with our love of eafe 
to undertake. To fuit the govern- 
ment to the genius of a nation, and 
the Durthen to the ability of the 
bearer, is wherein the chief art of a 
ftatefman confifts. A Club isa na- 
tion in miniature, and the fame max- 
ims apply on a reduced fcale. To 
blend the utile and dulce, therefore, 
required no {mall deliberation; the 
refult of which was, that perhaps we 
could effeét both in no better way, 
than by throwing the fubjects of our 
converfation into form, and prefent- 
ing them to the public, through the 
channel of the New-York Magazine. 
Several good confequences, we flatter 
ourfelves, will arife from the deter- 
mination. It will tend to confne 
our converfations to important fub- 
jects, and compel us to deliver our 
opinions with fome deliberation, by 
which means a great deal of idle talk 
will be fpared, and loft time faved. 
It will prove moreover to our fellow 
citizens, that a Club can meet toge- 
ther for other purpofes, befides meer 
fentual gratification ; and that whe- 
ther we eat or drink, ftill we do not 
lofe fight of our relative duties to 
fociety. Our lucubrations may con- 
tribute perhaps, in a {mall degree, 
to fupport a monthly periodical pub- 
lication beyond the term of a twelve- 
month, and prevent, we truft, its 
fharing the untimely fate of its pre- 
deceflors. It is to the reproach of 
our city, that genius of our own 
growth is not duly encouraged. Shall 
it be attributed to want of tafte, oF 
what? Want of liberality it 1s not, 
feeing we are deluged with the 
produétions of every ftate of the 
union, and almoft every part of the 
Britifh empire. All deference 18 due, 
to the fuperior merit of other publi- 

cauons 
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Chief Fuftice Fay’s Charge. 319 
their patrons. To refcue cur nati- 
onal reputation, is no humble at- 
tempt; butas we tru we donot live 
under a Beotian atmofphere, we have 


cations of 2 fimilar kind ; but let us 
remember, that as the richeft foil can 
~oduce nothing but noxious weeds, 
without the genial rays of the fun: 
neither can genius or merit exift, 
without the cherifhing influence of 


no reafon to defpond. 
P. 
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The CHARGE of Chief Fuftice JAY, to the Grand Furies of the Eaftern 


HETHER any people can 
long govern themfelves in an 
equal uniform and orderly manner, 
isa queftion which the advocates for 
free governments juftly confider as 
being exceedingly important to the 
caufe of liberty. This queftion, like 
others, whofe folution. depends on 
faéts, can only be determined by ex- 
perience: It is a queftion on which 
many think fome room of doubt ftill 
remains. Men have had few fair 
opportunities of making the experi- 
ment; and this is one reafon why 
lefs progrefs has been made in the 
fcience of government, than in almoft 
anyother. ‘The far greater number 
of the conftitutions and governments 
of which we are informed, have ori- 
ginated in force or in fraud ; having 
bea either impofed by improper ex- 
ertions of power, or introduced by 
the arts of defigning individuals, 
whofe apparent zeal for liberty, and 
thepublic good, enabled them to take 
advantage of the credulity and mif- 
placed confidence of their fellow- 
citizens, 

Providence has been pleafed to 
blefs the people of this country, with 
more perfect opportunities of choof- 
Ing, and more effectual means of ef- 
tablifhing their own government than 
any other nation has hitherto enjoy- 
ed; and for the ufe we may make of 
thefe Opportunities, and of thefe 
means, we fhall be highly refponfible 
to that Providence, as well as to man- 

ind in general, and to our own pof- 
terity in particular. Qur delibera- 


ircuit. : 


tions and proceedings, being unaw- 
ed and uninfluenced by power or 
corruption, domeftic or foreign, are 
perfectly free—our citizensare gene- 
rally and greatly enlightened—and 
our country is fo extenfive, that the 
perfonal influence of popular indivi- 
duals, can rarely embrace large por- 
tions of it. ‘The inftitution of ge- 
neral and ftate governments—their 
re{peétive conveniencies, and defects 
in practice, and the fubfequent alter- 
ations made in fome of them, have 
operated as ufeful experiments, and 


con{fpired to promote our advance-. 


ment in this interefting feience. It 
is pleafing to obferve, that the pre- 
fent national government already af- 
fords advantages, which the preced- 
ing one proved too feeble and -ill- 
conftruéted to produce. How far it 
may be ftill diftant from the degree 
of perfettion to which it may poffi- 


bly be carried, time only can decide.’ 


It is a confolation to refleét, that the 
good fenfe of the people will be en- 
abled, by experience, to difcover and 
correét its imperfeétions, efpecially 
while they continue to retain a proper 
confidence in themfelves, and avoid 
thofe jealoufiesand diffentions, which 
often fpringing from the worftdefigns, 
frequently fruftrate the beft meatures. 

Wife and virtaous men, have 
thought and reafoned very differently 
refpecting government ; but in this, 
they have at length very unanimoutly 
agreed, viz.—'T hat its powers fhould 
be divided into three diftinét, inde- 


pendent departments, the executive, 
Jegiflative, 
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legiflative, and judicial. But how 
to conftitute and balance them, in 
fuch a manneras beft to guard againit 
abufe and fluctuation, and preferve 
the conftitution from encroachments, 
are points on which there continues 
to be a great diverfity of opinions, 
and on which we have a!l, as yet, 
much tolearn. The contftitution of 
the United States, has accordingly 
inftituted thefe three departments ; 
and much pains have been taken fo 
to form and define them, as that they 
may operate as checks one on the 
other, and keep each within its pro- 
per limits: It being univerfally a- 
greed, to be of the lait importance to 
a free people that they who are vefted 
with executive, legiflative, and judi- 
cial powers, fhould reft fatisfied with 
their refpective portions of power— 
and neither encroach on the provin- 
ces of each other, nor futter them- 
felves nor the others to intermeddle 
with the rights referved by the Con- 
{litution to the people. 

It then fo much depends on our 
rightly improving the before-men- 
tioned opportunities ; if the moft dif- 
cerning and enlightened minds may 
be miitaken relative to THEORIES, 
unconfirmed by practice; if on 
fuch difficult queftions, men may dif- 
fer in opinion, and yet be patriots— 
and if the merits of our opinions can 
only be afcertained by experience— 
Ict us patiently abide the trial, and 
unite our endeavours to render ita 
fair and impartial one. 

Thefe remarks may not appear very 
pertinent to the prefent occalion— 
and yet it will be readily admitted, 
that occafions of promoting good-will 
and good-temper, and th: progrefs 
of ufeful truths among our fellow- 
citizens, fhould not be omitted. 
Thefe motives urge me further to ob- 
ferve, that a variety of local and other 
circumftanccs, tendered the forma- 
tion of the judicial department, par- 

ticularly difficult. 


We had become a nation—as fuck 
we were refponiible to others for the 
obfervance of-the Jaws of nations; 
and as our national concerns were to 
be regulated by national laws—natj- 
onal tribunals became neceflary for 
the interpretation and execution of 
them both. No tribunals of the like 
kind and extent had heretofore exijt- 
ed in this country ; from fuch there- 
fore, no light of experience, nor fa- 
cilities of ufage and habit were to be 
derived. Our jurifprudence varied 
in almoft every itate, and was accom- 
modated to local, not general conve. 
nience—to partial, not national po- 
licy. ‘This convenience and this 
policy, were neverthele{s to be re. 
garded, and tenderly treated. A ju- 
dicial coniroul, general and final, was 
indifpenfable—the manner. of efta- 
blifhing it, with powers neither too 
extenfive, nor too limitted, rendering 
it properly independent, and yet pro- 
perly amenable, involved queftions 
of no little intricacy,. The expedi- 
ency of carrying juftice as it were to 
every man’s door, was obvious; but 
how to do it in an expedient manner 
was far from being apparent. To 
provide againft difcord between na- 
tional and ftate jurifdidtions, torender 
them auxiliary inftead of hottile to 
each other; and fo to connett both 
as to leave each fufficiently indepen- 
dent, and yet fufliciently combined, 
was, and will be arduous. 

Inftitutions formed under fuch cir- 
cumftances, fhould therefore be re- 
ceived with candour, and tried with 
temper and prudence. It was under 
thefe embarraffing circumitances that 
the articles in the conftitution on this 
fubjeét, as well as the aét of Congrels 
for eftablifhing the Judicial Courts of 
the United States, were made and 
pafied. 

Under the authority of that atts 
this Court now fits—-its jurifdiction 
is two-fold, czvi/ and criminal: ta 
the exercife of the /atter, you, gen- 

tlemen, 
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tlemen, are neceflary, and for that 
urpofe are now convened. ons 
The moft perfeét conftitution-— 
the beft governments, and the wifett 
laws, are vain, unlefs well adminif-- 
tered and well obeyed. Virtuous 
citizens will obferve them from a 
fenfe of duty ; but thofe of an oppo- 
fite deferivtion, can be reftrained only 
by fear of difgrace and punifhment. 
Such being the ftate of things, it is 
éflential to the welfare of fociety, and 
to the protection of each member of 
it, in the peaceable enjoyment of his 
rights, that offenders be punifhed. 
The end of punifhment, however, 
isnot to expiate for offences ; but by 
the terror of example, to deter men 
from the commiffion of them. To 
render thefe examples ufeful, policy, 
as well as morality, require not only 
that punifhment be proportionate to 
guilt, but that all proceedings againft 
“we accufed or fufpected, fhould 
¢ accompanied by the reflection that 
they may be innocent. Hence, there- 
fore, itis proper that difpaflionate and 
careful enquiry fhould precede thofe 
rigours, which juftice exaéts, and 
which fhould always be tempered 
with as much humanity and benevo- 
lence, as the nature of {uch cafe may 
admit. Warm, partial and precipi- 
tate profecutions, and cruel and abo- 
minable executions, fuch as racks, 
embowelling, drawing, quartering, 
burning, and the like, are no leis 
impolitic than inhuman. They in- 
fufe into the public mind, difgutt at 
the barbarous feverity of government, 
and fill it with pity, and partiality 
for the fufferers. Om the contrary, 
when offenders are profecuted with 
temper and decency ; when they are 
convicted, after impartial trials, and 
punifhed in a manner becoming the 
dignity of public juftice to prefcribe, 
the feclings and fentiments of men, 
will be on the:fide- of government ; 
and however difpofed they may;land 
ought to be, to regard fuffering offen- 
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ders with compaflion, yet that com- 
paffion will never be unmixed with 
a due degree of indignation. 

We are happy that the genius of 
our laws is mild, and we-have abun- 
dant reafon to rejoice, in pofiefling 
one of the beft inftitutions that ever 
was devifed, for bringing offenders 
to jultice, without endangering the 
peace and fecurity of the innocent—I 
mean that of Grand Juries. Greatly 
does it tend to promote order and 
good government, that in every dif- 
trict there fhould frequently be afiem- 
bled a number of the moft difcreet 
and refpectable citizens in it, who 
on their oaths are bound to enquire 
into, and prefent all offences com- 
mitted againft the laws in fuch dif- 
tri€t—and greatly does it tend to the 
quiet and fafcty of good and peace- 
ful citizens, that no man‘can be put 
in jeopardy forimputed crimes, with- 
out fuch previous enquiry and pre- 
fentment. ‘The extent of your dif- 
triét, gentlemen, which is commen- 
furate with the ftate, neceflarily ex- 
tends your duty throughout every 
county in it, and demands proporti- 
onable diligence in your enquiries, 
and circum{pection in your prefent- 
ments. 

The objects of your enquiry are, 
all offences committed againft the 
laws of the United States in this dif- 
trict, or on the high feas, by perfons 
now in the diftrié&t. You will recol- 
le&t that the laws of nations make 
part of the laws of this, and of every 
other civilized nation. ‘They confift 
of thofe rules for regulating the con- 
dué of nations towards each other, 
which, refulting from right reafon, 
receive their obligation from that 
‘principle, and from general aflent 
and prattice. To this head alfo be- 
long, thofe rules or laws which by 
agreement become eftablifhed be- 
tween particular nations, and of this 
kind are treaties, conventions, and 


the like compatts. Asin private life, 
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a fair and legal contract between two 
men, cannot be annulled or altered 
by either, without the confent of the 
other, fo neither can treaties between 
nations. States and legiflatures may 
repeal their regulating ftatutes, but 
they cannot repeal their dargazns. 
Hence it is, that treaties fairly made 
and concluded, are perfectly obliga- 
tory, and ought to be pun¢tually ob- 
ferved. We are now a nation, and 
it equally becomes us to perform our 
duties as to affert our rights. 

The penal ftatutes of the United 
States are few, and principally refpect 
the revenue. The right ordering and 
management of this important bufi- 
nefs, is’ very eflential to the credit, 
character, and profperity of our coun- 

. On the citizens at large, is 
placed the burthen of providing for 
the public exigencies: Whoever, 
therefore, fraudulently withdraws his 
fhoulder from that common burthen, 
neceffarily leaves his portion of the 
weight to be borne by the others, and 
thereby does injuftice, not only to 
the government but to them. 

Dire& your attention alfo to the 
conduct of the national officers—and 
let not any corruptions, frauds, ex- 
torticns, or criminal negligencies, 
with which you may find: any of 
them juftly chargeable, pafs unno- 
ticed. In a word, gentlemen, your 
province and your duty extend (as 
has been before obferved) to the en- 
quiry and prefentment of'all offences 

of every kind committed againft the 
United States in this diftri@, or on 
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Fable of the Iwo Ears of Corn. 


the high feas by perfons init. Jf in 
the performance of your duty, you 
fhould meet with difficulties, ‘the 
Court will be ready to afford you 
proper affiftance. 
It cannot be too ftrongly im 

on the minds of us sll, how ~ 
our individual proipetity depends on 
our national profperity; and how 
greatly our national profperity de. 
pends on a well organized, vigorous 
government, ruling by wife and equal 
laws, faithfully executed ; nor is {uch 
a government unfriendly to liberty 
to that liberty which is really inefti. 
mable. On the contrary, nothing 
but a ftrong government of laws, 
irrefiftibly bearing down arbitrary 
power and licentioufnefs, can defend 
it againft thofe two formidable ene- 
mies. Let it be remembered, that 
civil liberty confifts, 1 t in a right 
te every man todo jufl what he plea- 
fes, but it confiits in an equal right 
to all the citizens, to have, enjoy, and 
to do in peace, fecurity, and with- 
out moleftation, whatever the equal 
and conftitutional laws of the coun- 
try admit, to be confiftent with the 
public good. It is the duty and the 
intereft, therefore, of all good citi- 
zens, in their feveral ftations, to fup- 
port the laws and government, which 
thus protect their rights and liberties. 
I am perfuaded, gentlemen, that 
you will chearfully and faithfully per- 
form the tafk now affigned you; and 
1 forbear, by additional remarks, to 
detain you longer from it. 


CRERARGARGR, | Sie ED WIRE 





ii 2 TWO EARS or CORN. 
* ¥ O ears of corn, the one 


_ Srowing upright, the other 
bending to the ground with the 
weight of grain, held the followin 
talk before the reapers in the field 
Says the upright ear, How pleafant 
it is to fee and to be feen, and not to 
hang one’s ears like that lubberly 
neighbour of mine, Peace, neigh. 


bour, replied the bending car, the 
barn-floor will foon determme our 
merits. You owe your reputation and 
your felf-fufficiency to your levity, 
whilft my real importance to the 
public has abafed me. 
The Meral. 
Modefty and humility are the 


offspring of true wifdom. 
or 
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Human Mifery. 
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[Continued from page 260, and concluded. | 


HE lefs of friends and relations 
is another fource of human 
woe. How numerous are the houfes 
of mourning for departed friends ! 
We may often hear the groans and 
cries of difconfolate parents for the 
lofs of a favourite, perhaps an only 
child. See the parents in all the ago- 
ny of grief attend their beloved child 
to the doleful manfion of the grave, 
and weeping, take their Jaft farewel ! 
Surely if any thing can excite pity in 
the human breaft, it muft be the 
miiltiplied diftreffles of mankind. In 
meditating on this fubjeét, I am filled 
with the moft unpleafing and melan- 
choly reflections. 

I was lately witnefs to a {cene of 
diftrefs, which drew from me the 
fympathizing tear—-Lucinda was a 
young lady of about twenty; fhe 
was fair. handfome, and agreeable ; 
her difpofition was generous and con- 
ciliating ; indeed fhe was amiable: 
in her centered all the happinefs of 
the fondeft mother; and by her kind 
and endearing manner fhe engaged 
the affections of all around her: fhe 
was in the vigor and {prightlinefs of 
youth ; her perfon was gentcel and 
attracting ; her mind well improved 
and:ftored with excellent and deli- 
cate fentiments, and fhe poffefled the 
moft extreme fenfibility : above the 
common female follies, fhe conducted 
herfelf with dignity and propriety ; 
poflefled of too much good fenfe and 
prudence to affociate with thofe who 
were unequal to her in the eye of 
the world, and yet of a mind too 
noble to defpife any on account of 
their fituation. Such was the fair 
Lucinda, whofe profpects of felicity 
Were juit brightening from clouds 
Which had before obfcured them. 
But cruel death, the ghaftly foe to 

New-York Mac. June, 1790. 


man, regards neither youth, vivacity, 
nor beauty. Will not the prayers 
and affections of parents, the entrea- 
ties and anxieties of friends, nor the 
plaints of love, avert his itroke ? No, 
fhe muft yield to the enemy of all 
mankind. Without a groan the pla- 
cidly refigns her breath. But is fhe 
expiring? Scarcely can I realize the 
idea. A little while ago I faw her 
cheeks flufhing like the rofe, and the 
moft alluring innocence painted in 
her countenance. Now, what a fud- 
den, what a diitrefling change! {ee, 
fhe lies pale and lifelefs, forever fe- 
parated from the embraces and ca- 
refles of her friends. She who was 
once the joy and folace of her con- 
nections, is now the fource of excef- 
five anguifh to them. From focial 
intercourfe and the pleafures of fo- 
ciety, the cold clods of the earth en- 
fold the fair Lucinda. And is fhe 
gone; fhall we never fee her more? 
O death! thou inexorable tyrant, 
muft thy deadly arrows always be 
hurled with indifcriminate venge- 
ance? Will thy fury never be abat- 
ed? Muft thou be acknowledged 
the univecfal viétor of mankind ? 
Muft all the human race fubmit to 
thy invincible power? O baleful 
fin! the prime caufe of death and 
all the vaft train of evils which are 
incident to mankind. Let your im- 
agination paint the diftrefs of her 
mourning parents and other relatives 
on this forrowful occafion. But why 
fhould varents mourn for their de- 
ceafed children as though they were 
annihilated or blotted from exiitence ? 
She is not dead, but liveth; her en- 
raptured foul, impatient of confine- 
ment to its tenement of cley, hath 
winged its flight to heaven’s immor- 
tal blifs. But oh! the idea of an 

eternal 
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eternal feparation between thofe who 
are united by the nearelt ties of con- 
fanguinity, fills the mind with the 
moft acute diftrefs. Strange is the 
comfort which is commonly admi- 
niftered on fuch occafions. It 1s 
often repeated that our tears are inef- 
fe@tual. “ When Solon* lamented the 
death of his fon, and fome friends, 
by way of comfort, told him his tears 
were infignificant, ‘ that,” faid he, 
“< is the very reafon why I weep.” 
But to proceed in our fpeculation 
on the condition of mankind—How 
fhort and uncertain is human life! 


‘Let us only reverfe the fcene which 


has juit been defcribed, and we fhall 
he witne/s to the anguifh of an affec- 
tionate child for the death of a kind 
and endearing parent. Here is one 
who no fooner born than dead, and 
there another who gave the moft 
flattering profpeéts of becoming an 
ornament and a blefling to fociety, 
cut down in the flower of life, not 
half its beauties being unfolded to 
our view. Here we fee death make 
a feparation between friends the moft 
beloved of each other; and there we 


fee the tormented lover inceflantly - 


bewailing the irrevocable objeé of 
his affe€tions. Mankind bring into 
the world with them the feeds of 
diffolution, and every moment after 
their firft exiftence brings them nearer 
to the final period when they mutt 
bid adieu to all fublunary things. 
When we confider the life of man, 
we find him in infancy to be not 
only the moft helplefs of all other 
creatures, but alfo much longer to 
require iome foitering and guiding 
hand, before he can provide for him. 
felf. In youth he mutt ftrive with 
contending and diftracting paffions, 
which frequently gain the vidor 

over reafon and duty. In middle 
age he is harrafled with innumerable 
Cares, anxieties and difappointments ; 


~ Dieg. Laert, 


nN fi ery : 


and old age, worn down with troy. 
ble and complicated diftrefs, remains 
to clofe the unhappy fcene. 

Man was created the governor of 
this world, invetted with ful] power 
to exercife dominion over the infe. 
rior creatures ; but his fubjeéts have 
rifen in rebellion, againft him, and 
now, inftead of fubmitting to his 
authority, caft their deadly Weapons 
at their dethroned fovereign. Man. 
kind are at variance with the brute 
creation, and with each other: indi- 
vidual fighting againft individual,and 
nation again{t nation. What fcenes 
of cruelty, devaitation and horror 
cover the face of the globe! The 
blood of murdered thoulands has 
fertilized the foil of numerous coun- 
tries. And what is the caufe of all 
the calamities which obtain among 
mankind? Nothing but the intre- 
duction of fin into the world by the 
firif parents of the human _ race. 
Mankind have loft the image of their 
glorious original, and this at once 
includes all human mifery: they 
have deviated from the path of the 
trueft wifdom, and it is difficult to 
find the way which leads to its inva- 
luable treafure : they are not in the 
poffeflion of real harpinefs, and the 
greater number of them purfue it by 
miftaken methods. With great pro- 
priety might Heraclitus, the philo- 
fopher, weep for the follies, rather 
might he have ftyled them, the mite- 
ries of men. From what has been 
faid on this fubjeét, we fee that fome 
of the human {pecies are more wretch- 
ed than others; therefore, thole who 
are favoured by the hand of provi- 
dence, which wifely directs and over- 
rules every event of our lives, whe- 
ther propitious or adverfe, are mm 
gratitude obligated to fympathize 
with the miferable, and contribute 
to the relief of the diftrefled. 

May 22, 1790. 
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The right CONSTITUTION of a ComMMONWEALTH examined —~ExtraGed 
from Dr. Apvams’s (Vice-Prefident of the United States ) Defence of the 
Conttitutions of Government of the United States of America. 


[Continued from page 289.] 


Y removing the aflembly from 
B the Campus Martius, where 
the people were aflembled in centu- 
ries (centuriatim) to the Grove (Pe- 
telinum Lucum) from whence the 
capitol could not be feen, obftinatis 
animis trifte judicium, with gloomy 
obftinacy the fatal fentence was paf- 
fed, and the tribunes cait him down 
from the 'Tarpe:an rock. ‘ Such 
“ was the cataltrophe,” fays Livy, 
“ of aman who, if he had not lived 
“ ina free city, would have merited 
“fame.” He fhould have faid, if 
he had not lived in a fimple ariito- 
cracy, and alarmed the envy of his 
fellow ariftocrates by fuperior merit, 
fervices, and rewards, e{pecially that 
moft confpicuous mark, his houfe 
upon the capitol, and his new title, 
or agnomen, Capitolinus, which 
mortal envy could not bear. 

He was no fooner dead than the 
people repented and regretted him: 
a fudden plague that broke out was 
confidered as a judg:nent from Hea- 
ven upon the nation, for having pol- 
luted the capitol with the blood of 
its deliverer. 

The hiftory of Manlius is an un- 
an{werable argument againft a fimple 
ariftocracy ; it is a proof that ‘no 
man’s liberty or life is fafe in fuch a 
government: the more virtue and 
merit he has, the more in danger, 
the more certain his deftruétion. It 
18 a good argument againft a ftanding 
lovereign and fupreme authority in 
an hereditary ariftocracy ; fo far Ned- 
ham quotes it pertinently, and ap- 
plies it juitly: but when the fame 
example is cited to prove that the 
people in one fupreme aflembly, fuc- 
ceflvely chofen, are the beft keepers 


e 
1 


of their liberty, fo far from proving 


the propofition, it proves the con- 
trary, becaufe that Camillus, the 
Quintii, and Manlius, will all be 
chofen into that one affembly by the 
people; the fame emulation and ri- 
valry, the fame jealoufy and envy, 
the fame flruggies of families and 
individuals for the firft place, will 
arife between them. One of them 
will have the rich and great for his 
followers, another the poor; hence 
will arife two, er three, or more 
parties, which will never ceafe to 
itruggle till war and bloodfhed de- 
cides which is the ftrongeft. Whilft 
the itruggle continues, the laws are 
trampled on, and the rights of the 
citizens invaded by all parties in 
turn; andl when it is decided, the 
leader of the victorious army is em- 
eror and defpot. 

Nedham had forgotten the exam- 
ple of Caflius, which would have 
been equally appofite to prove a fim- 
ple ariftocracy a bad government, 
and equally improper to prove that 
the people in their fupreme aflem- 
blies, fucceflively chofen, are the beft 
keepers of their liberty. Its alfo 
equally proper to prove the contrary, 
and to fhew that fuch a fimple demo- 
cracy is as dangerous as a fimple arif- 
tocracy. ‘Thefe examples all fhow 
that the natural principles of the 
Englifh conftitution were conftantly 
at work among the Roman people: 
that nature herfelf was conftantly 
calling out for two mailers to con- 
troul the fenate, one in a king or 
fingle perfon poffefied of the execu- 
tive power, and the other in an equal 
reprefentation of ‘the people poflefied 
of a negative on all the laws, and 
efpecially on the difpofal of the pub- 
lic money. As thefe examples are 
: great 
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great illuftrations of our argument, 
and illuftrious proofs of the fuperior 
excellence of the American confti- 
tutions, we will examine the flory of 
Caffius before we come to that of the 
decemvirs. 

The firft notice that is taken of 
Caflius is in the year 252, when he 
was conful, gained confiderable ad- 
vantages over the Sabines, and re- 
ceived the honour of a triumph. In 
256 he was chofen by Lartius the 
firft diétator, general of the horfe, 
and commanded a divifion of thé 
ariny with fuccefs again{t the Latines. 
In the year 261, when difputes ran 
fo high between patricians and ple- 
beians, that no candidate appeared 
for the confulfhip, and feveral refuf- 
ed, the veffel was in fuch a ftorm 
that nobody would accept the helm. 
The people who remained in the 
city at laft nominated Pofthumius 
Cominius, A. R. 261, and Spurius 
Caffius, who were believed equally 
egreeable to plebeians and partricians. 
The firft thing they did was to pro- 
pofe the affair of the debts to the 
fenate: a violent oppofition enfued} 
headed by Appius, who conflantly 
infifted that all the favour fhewn the 
populace only made them the more 
infolent, and that nothing but inflex- 
ible feverity could reduce them to 
their duty. The younger fenators 
all blindly adopted this opinion: 
nothing pafled, in feveral tumultuous 
aflemblies, but altercations and mu- 
tual reproaches. The ancient fenators 
were all inclined to peace. Agrippa, 
who had obferved a {ggacious medi- 
um, neither flattering the pride of 
the great, nor favouring the. licence 
of the people, being one of the new 
jenators whom Brutus had chofen 
atter the expulfion of Tarquin, fup- 
ported ‘the opinion that the good of 
the ftate required the re-eftablifhment 
of concord among the citizens. Sent 
by the fenate ona committee to treat 


with the people retired to the facred 


mountain, he fpoke his celebrated 
fable of the Belly and the Members, 
The people at this conference, which 
was in 261, infifted, that as, by the 
creation of dictators with unlimited 
authority, the law, which admitted 
appeals to the people from the de- 
crees of any magiftrate whatever, 
was eluded, and in a manner made 
void, tribunes fhould be created, a 
new fpecies of magiftrates, whofe 
fole duty fhould be the confervation 
of their rights. ‘The affair of Co- 
riolanus happened in this interval, 
between the firft confulate of Sp, 
Caflius in 261, ard the fecond in 
268; in which, probably, he had 
a¢ted in favour of the people in efta- 
blifhing the tribunate, and in defend- 
ing them againit Coriolanus, Appius 
Claudius, and the other oligarchic 
fenators. This year, 268, he march. 
ed againft the Volici and Hernici, 
who made peace, and the con{ul ob- 
tained the honour of a triumph. 
Caflius, after his triumph, repre- 
fented tothe fenate, that “ the peo- 
“ ple merited fome reward for the 
“ fervices they had rendered the 
“ commonwealth, for defending the 
“¢ public liberty, and {ubjecting new 
“‘ countries to:the Roman power: 
that the lands acquired by their 
arms belonged to the public, though 
fome patricians had appropriated 
them to themfelves: that an equi- 
table diftribution of thefe lands 
would enable the poor plebeians to 
bring up children for the benefit 
« of the commonwealth; and that 
“ fuch a divifion alone could eftablifh 
« that equality which ought to fub- 
“© fift between the citizens of the 
« fame ftate.” He affociated in this 
privilege the Latines fettled at Rome, 
who had obtained the freedom of the 
city—Tum primum lex Agraria 
promulgata eft. Liv. 1. 1. 41. This 
law, which had at Jeait a great 4p- 
pearance of equity, would have re- 
lieved the mifery of the people, i 
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no doubt rendered Caffius popular. 
The Romans never granted peace to 
their enemies until they had taken 
fome of their territory from them. 
Part of fuch conquefts were fold to 
defray the expence of the war: ano- 
ther portion was diitributed among 
the poor plebeians. Some cantons 
were farmed out for the public: ra- 
pacious patricians, folely intent upon 
enriching themfelves, took pofleffion 
of fome; and thefe lands, unyultly 
ufurped by the rich, Caflius was for 
having diftributed anew in favour of 
the plebeians. 

The ariftocratical pride, avarice, 
and ambition, were all incenfed, and 


. the fenators greatly alarmed. The 


people difcovered fymptoms that they 
egan tothink themielves of the fame 
fpecies with theit rulers, and one 
patrician of confular dignity dared 
to encourage them in fuch prefump- 
tuous‘and afpiring thoughts. 

Some device or other mutt be in- 
vented to dupe the people, and ruin 
their leader: Virginus the conful 
foon hit upon an expedient. Rabu- 
Jeius the tribune afked him in affem- 
bly, what he thought of this law? 
He anfwered, he would willingly 
content that the lands fhould be dif- 
tributed among the Roman people, 
provided the Latines had no fhare ; 
divide etimpera. This diftinétion, 
without the leaft appearance of equi- 
ty, was addreffed fimply to the po- 
pular hatred .between the Romans 
and Latines, and the bait was gree- 
dily {wallowed.. ‘The people were 
highly pleafed with the conful, and 
began to defpife Caffius, and to fuf- 
pect him of ambition to be king. 
He continued his friendly intentions 
towards the people, and propofed in 
{enate to remmburfe, as it was but 
juft, out of the public treafury, the 
money Which the poorer citizens had 
paid for the corn of which Gelo, 
king of Syracufe, had made the 
sommonvwealth a prefent during the 
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fcarcity. But even this was now 
reprefented by the fenate, and fuf- 
pected by the people, to be only 
foliciting popular favour; and al. 
though the people felt every hour the 
neceflity of a king to proteét them 
againit the tyranny of the fenate, yet 
they had been gulled by patrician 
artifice into an oath againit kings, 
and although they felt the want of 
fuch a magiftrate, they had not fenfe 
enough to fee it. The Agrarian law 
was oppofed in fenate by Appius and 
Sempronius, and evaded by the ap- 
pointment of ten commiflioners to 
{urvey the lands. 

The next year Caflius was cited 
before the people, and accufed by the 
queeftors of having taken fecret mea- 
{ures for opening a way to the fove- 
reignty; of having provided arms, 
and received money from the Latines 
and Hernici; and of having made a 
very great party among the moft ro, 
buft of their youth, who were con- 
tinually feen in his train. 

The people heard the queftors, 
but gave no attention to Caflius’s 
anfwer and defence. No confider- 
ation for his children, his relations, 
and friends, Who appeared in great 
numbers to fupport him ; no remem- 
brance of his great attions, by which 
he had raifed himfelf to the firft 
dignities; nor three confulfhips and 
two triumphs, which had rendered 
him very illustrious, could delay his 
condemnation; fo unpardonable a 
crime with the Romans was the 
flighteft fufpicion of afpiring at regal 
power! fo ignorant, fo unjuft, fo 
ungrateful, and {fo ftupid were that 
very body of plebeians, who were 
continually fuffering the cruel tyran- 
ny of patricians, and continually {o- 
lictting protectors againit it! With- 
out regarding any moderation or pro- 
portion, the blind tools of the hatred 
and venceance of their enemies, they 
condemned Caffius to die, and the 


quicitors inftantly carried him #0 
the 
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the Tarpeian rock, which fronted 
the forum, and threw him down, 
in the prefence of the whole people. 
His houfe was demolifhed, and his 
eftate fold, to purchafe a itatue to 
Ceres; and the faction of the great 
grew more powerful and haughty, 
and rofe in their contempt for the 
plebeians, who loft courage in pro- 
portion, and foon reproached them- 
felves with injuftice, as well as im- 
prudence, in the concemnation of 
the zealous defender of their interefts. 
They found themfelves cheated in 
all things. ‘The confuls neither ex- 
ecuted the fenate’s decree for diftri- 
buting the lands, nor were the ten 
commiffioners elected. ‘They com- 
plained, with great truth, that the 
fenate did not aét with fincerity ; 
and accufed the tribunes of the lait 
year of betraying their interefts. 
The tribunes of this year warmly 
demanded the execution of the de- 
cree; to elude which a new war was 
invented. The patricians preferved 
their ariflocratical tyranny for many 
centuries, by keeping up continually 
fome quarrel with foreigners, and by 
frequently creating diétators. ‘The 
patricians, in the aflemblies by cen- 
turies, had an immenfe advantage 
over the plebeians. The confuls 
were here chofen by the patricians, 
as Caffius and Manlius were mur- 
dered by affemblies in centuries. In 
270 Cefo Fabius, one of Caffius’s 
accufers, was chofen conful, though 
very unpopular. In 271 the other of 
Caffius’s accufers wes chofen conful. 
In thefe contefls the fleadinefs of 
the patricians 1s as remarkable as the 
inconitancy of the plebeians ; the fa- 
gacity of the former as obvious as 
the ftupidity of the latter; and the 
cruelty of the former as con{picuous 
as the ingratitude of the latter. Pre- 
judice, paflion, and fuperftition, ap. 
pear to have altogether governed the 
plebcians, without the leaft appear. 
ance of their being rational Creatures, 


or moral agents; {uch was their total 


ignorance of arts and letters, all the 
little advantages of education which 
then exifted being monopolized } 
the patricians. ) The ariftocracy ap. 
ars in precifely the f laratte 
“a all thefe or Pronto nen 
. : ’ € before 
faw it in Venice, Poland, Bern, and 
elfewhere. ‘The fame indi{penfable 
neceflity appears in all of them, in 
order to preferve even the appearance 
of equity and liberty, to give the 
patricians a matter in the firft execu. 
tive magiftrate, and another matter 
in a houfe of commons :—I fay, 
matter ; for each of the three bran. 
ches mutft be, in its turn, both matter 
and fervant, governing and being 
governed by turns. 

To underftand how the people 
were duped upon thefe occafions, and 
particularly how Manlius was con. 
demned to death, we mutt recollet 
that the tribunes cited him before the 
people, not in their curiz, but cen. 
turies. ‘The centuries were formed 
on an artful idea, to make power 
accompany wealth. The people were 
divided into claffes, according to the 
proportion of their fortunes: each 
clafs was divided into centuries ; but 
the number of centuries in the dif- 
ferent claffes was fo unequal, that 
thofe of the firft, or richeft clafs, 
made a majority of the whole, and 
when the centuries of this clals were 
unanimous they decided the queftion. 
By this inflitution the rich were mal- 
ters of the legiflature. 

State of the Claffes and Centuries. 








. T cr 

Clafs. “Roman Sterling. No. o 

Valuation. f. s. Centuries. 
1 100,000 322 18 98 
< 75,000 242 3 42! 
3 50,000 101 9 2! 
4 25,000 $8014 21 
5 11,000 35 10 3! 
6 I 

Total 193 from 

98 fub. 

95 : 
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Majority of the firft clafs 3 6 
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So that by citing Manlius before the 
people by centuries, the fenate were 
fyre of a vote for his deftruction, 
and the people had not fen{e to {ee it, 
or {pirit to alter it. 

Nedham thus far appears to reafon 
fairly and conclulively, when he ad- 
duces the examples of Melius and 
Manlius, and he might have added 
Caflius, to prove that the people are 
ever in danger of lofing their liberty, 
and indeed he might have advanced 
that they never have any liberty, 
while tney are governed by one fe- 
nate. But thefe examples do not 
prove what he alledges theyn to prove, 
viz. that the people, in their fupreme 
aflemblies, fucceflively chofen, are 
the beit keepers of their liberty ; 
becaufe fuch an aflembly is fubjeét to 
every danger of a ftanding hereditary 
fenate; and more, the firit vote di- 
vides it into two parties, and the 
majority is omnipotent, and the mi- 
nority defencelefs. He fhould have 
adduced thefe examples to prove the 
neceflity of feparating the executive, 
legiflative, and judicia!, and of di- 
viding the legiflature into three bran- 
ches, making the executive one of 
them, and independent of the other 
two. Thisis the only {cientific go- 
vernment ;_ the only plan which takes 
into confideration all the principles 
in nature, and provides for all cafes 
that occur. He is equally right, and 
equally wrong, in the application of 
his other examples. “ The people,” 
“ay “ were fometimes in danger 

of a furprife by a grandee cabinet 
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“or junto, as that upftart tyranny 
‘© of the decemviri, where ten men 
«¢ made a fhift to enflave the fenate 
« 4s well as the people.” It is no 
wonder that Caffius, Melius, and 
Manlius, were facrificed to the paf- 
fions of the fenate, for until the year 
of Rome 300, the Romans had no 
certain laws; fo that the confuls and 
fenators, acting as judges, were ab- 
folute arbiters of the fate of the citi- 
zens. ‘Terentillus, a tribune, had 
ropofed an ordinance that laws 
fhould be inftituted, as rules of right, 
both in public and private affairs. 
The fenate had eluded and poftponed, 
by various artifices, the law of Te- 
rentillus until this year, 300, when 
the tribunes folicited the execution 
of it with great {pirit; and the fe- 
nate, weary of contention, or ap* 
prehenfive of greater danger, at length 
decreed, “* That ambafladors fhould 
be fent to Athens, and to the Greek 
cities in Italy, to colleét fuch laws 
as they fhould find moft conformable 
to the conftitution of the Roman 
commonwealth ; and that at their 
return the confuls fhould deliberate 
with the fenate upon the choice of 
legiflators, of the power to be con- 
fided to them, and the time they 
were to continue in office.” Sp. 
Pofthumius, Servius Sulpicius, and 
A. Maalius, three perfons of confu- 
lar dignity, were appointed deputies. 
Three gallies were prepared by the 
public, of a magnificence that might 
do honour to the Roman people. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Written by herfelf. 
(Continued from page 271.] 


T laft, not being able to bear 
4 4 mylelr, I got up, [ took my 
light, I opened my firft door, I went 
out; I came into a kind of long 
gallery, on the fide of the cavern 


T al- 


where the tower was placed. 


ready felta great relief in feeing my- 
felf in a new place; it brought me 
to the laft door of my prifon. | 
quickened my fteps to the end of the 

gallery ; 
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gallery; I opened the door of en- 
trance. Then I found mytelf at the 
bottom of the ftair cafe of the ca- 
vern; and being no more fhut in 
than by the double doors that led to 
the garden, I fhut thofe of the gal- 
lery, to feparate myfelf from my 
horrid dungeon. ‘Then, going up 
the ftair-cafe with rapidity, I feated 
myfelf on the laft ftep, and I then 
began to breathe. After fuch an 
event, fo happy, fo unexpected, it 
might feem I fhould have felt the 
moit lively and pure joy. But I had 
fuffered too long, I had been too un- 
happy, for my heart to dare to give 
itfelf up to the feducing charms of 
the fweeteft hopes. I thought, it is 
true, with tranfport, that all I loved 
exifted. Neverthelefs, when I con- 
fidered the inexpreffible delight I 
fhould feel in finding myfelf again in 
the arms of my mother, in embrac- 
ing my father and my child, I could 
not flatter myfelf that fo great a fe- 
licity could ever be my lot! A thou- 
fand deftruétive ideas arofe to trou- 
ble and blacken my imagination ; 
and in that dejeéted and melancholy 
ftate, all my moft chimerical fears I 
looked upon as prediétions. That 
interefting period of my life, the 
day when the Count de Belmire en- 
tered my prifon, was the 3d of June, 
17—. Heleft meat midnight ; till 
fix inthe morning I remained in the 
fituation I have juft defcribed, when 
all at once I thought I heard a gentle 
noife: I liftened with the greateft 
attention at the door of my prifon ; 
and in {pite of its thicknefs, and that 
of the rock which covered it, I heard 
diftinétly enough the chirping of the 
birds, waked by the appearance of 
day. The impulfe of joy which I 
felt at that inftant, is not'to be de- 
feribed or conceived. All my me- 
Jancholy vanifhed, my heart Was 
again opened to hope and happinefs. 

The {weeteft tears flowed from my 

eyes, although my ideas were ij] 
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extremely confuled, and though f 
Was not in a condition to reflee on 
the unexpected change of my fitua. 
tion; for I was entirely engrofled 
with the defire of hearing what paf. 
fed in the garden. My ear fixed to 
the door, holding my breath, I jit. 
tened with an attention which no 
other thought could divert me from, 
I heard the dogs barking, men walk. 
ing, and even talking confufedly ; 
and all thefe different noifes gave me 
inexpreflible pleafure. Yet, towards 
the end of the day, I eagerly withed 
for night, that I might again fee the 
Count de Belmire, and quetftion him 
upon a thoufand things I ardently 
defired to be informed of, andwhich 
prefented themfelves fucceflively to 
my imagination, as my ideas got into 
order. For inftance, I withed to 
know how long I had been confined 
y prifon ; before I had feen the 
Count, I thought I had been near 
fifty years. ‘The youthful appear- 
ance of the Count de Belmire proved 
to me, that grief and forrow aie bad 
calculators of time: I did not even 
know, within four or five years, 
what was my age. The Cotnt came 
exaétly at midnight. 1 eafily per- 
ceived by his pale countenance, how 
deeply he was affected with foro 
and compaffion by the event which 
changed my doom. Through refpett 
for my fituation, which obliged me 
to receive him alone, in the middle 
of the night; through refpett for the 
fatal knot, ready to be broken, but 
which was ftill binding to me, he 
never mentioned cither the ient- 
ments which I had dared to acknow- 
ledge in happier times, nor thofe he 
ftill preferved towards me. After 
he had told me that he had written 
to my father when he ient my note, 
and thatthe Duke was at the point 
of death, I begged him to tell me 
the reafons which had made the 
Duke confide in him fo important 
a fecret. Then the Count _ 
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fied my curiofity in the following 
words == 

« Thad been a year on my travels, 
when I heard the news of your death. 
At the fame time [ learnt the Duke 
was inconfolable fér your lofs; that 
circamftance greatly weakened the 
natural antipathy I had for him. I 
travelled two years more; recalled 
by my affairs, I returned into {taly. 
Obliged to fee the Duke, he made 
me come to this caftle; for he very 
feldom left it, and then only went 
to Naples to {pend two or three days. 
There faw your tomb; I faw your 
pifture, placed in almoft all the a- 
partments. J attached myfelf to the 
habitation, and even to the inhuman 
monfter who had made you his vic- 
tim. He difcovered fuch a violent 
grief, fo deep a melancholy, that I 
foon preferred his fociety to all o- 
thers. I came every year, and {pent 
five or fix months in this caftle. A 
year ago, the Duke was feized with 
a dangerous diforder ; ignorant of his 
flate of health, he ftill made little 
excurfions to Naples. Laft winter 
he left off entirely going to Court, 
and wrote to me at Rome, defiring 
me tocome and fee him. I arrived 
about the end of January, and found 
him dying, though he did not keep 
his bed, and always walked about. 
[even thought that I perceived at 
times he was not entirely in his fen- 
fes, Confumed by remorfe, his life 
lor nine years has been an infuppor- 
table burthen to him; and yet he 
could not look on the end of it with- 
outhorror. At laft his weaknefs in- 
creafed every day ; he fell all at once 
into convulfions, fo that he was ob- 
liged to be put tobed. He remain- 
ed there three days, when one of his 
valets de chambre came to tell me, 
at nine o’clock at night, that he want- 
ed to fpeak to me. The man added, 
the Duke, that night and the preced- 
ing one, had fent his fervants away, 
n order to endeavour to ect up by 

New-Yorn Mac. 2, 1790. 
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himfelf; but not being able to fup- 
port himfelf, he had rung for them ; 
and that they had found him out of 
his bed, and half drefled. I went 
direétly to his room; he fent away 
his phyfician and his people; and 
telling me he was going to truft me 
with an important fecret, he made 
me {wear to keep it faithfully. Then, 
looking at me with timidity, Family 
reafons, {aid he, oblige me to keep 
prifoner in this caftle a guilty wo- 
man, and one who deferved death. 
She muft want food; go, carry her 
fome. Knock at the wheel, which 
ferves for that purpofe; if fhe does 
not anfwer you, go into her prifon 
and fuccour her:. but I give you 
warning that the woman is mad; 
do not liften to her; give her fome 
nourifhment ; return again immedi- 
ately. I promife you one day to tell 
you her hiftory and her name. The 
Duke then taught me the fecret of 
his caverns ; and taking from under 
his pillow ’a parcel of keys, he gave 
them to me, defiring I would exe- 
cute his commiffion without delay. 
The barbarian, fuppofing I had never 
feen you, thought he could not place 
his confidence better ; and delivered 
into my hands your fate and mine.” 

When the Count de Belmire had 
finifhed this recital, he intreated me 
to tell him my hiftory. Butas I 
could not relate it without {peaking 
of the fentiments which I had had 
for him, I declared I would not tell 
him, but in the prefence of my father 
and mother. ‘The Count de Belmire 
had calculated that my father mutt 
arrive at the Jateft, in lefs than two 
days. Leis agitated, and more ina 
condition to reflect, I talted during 
twenty-four hours, all the happinets 
fo dear an expectation could procure 
me. My impatience then augment- 
ing as the hour of my deliverance 
approached, foon it knew no bounds, 
and became an infupportable tor- 
I had never felt any thing I 
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can. compare to the violent agitations 
i experienced the night that preced- 
ed the happielt day of my life. My 
«es fixed attentively on the watch, 
I mournfully confidered the flow 
notion of the hands. Every inftant 
I thought I heard a noife; I fhud- 
dered ; I felt my blood boiling in 
my veins ; and all my arteries beat 
with violence. 'Thefe lively emoti- 
ons {till increafed, when the finging 
of the birds announced the dawn of 
day, the fortunate day, when I was 
to be born again, and take the dear 
dnd facred title and rights of daugh- 
ter and mother! That moment 
made to compenfate an age of mifery ! 
that moment fo paffionately defired ! 
it approaches ! it comesat laft! Cries 
redoubled, tumultuous voices are 
heard. Soon I diftinguifh a corfuf- 
ed noife of carriages, of horfes, of 
armed men. The noife increafes, 
it draws near. I tremble, I thiver. 
O God! what voice firikes my ears, 
and re-echoes at the bottom of my 
foul! O my mother! fhe calls he 
daughter! my heart rufhes towards 
her! ~Good God, who gaveit me 
fivength to fupport my misfortunes, 
O do not let excefs of joy overcome 
me! I feel that I am fainting. 
Mutt I expire at the fect of my mo- 
ther! As I ended thefe words, my 
door opened ; I pyecipitately rufhed 
wut of my cavern. In fpite of the 
bright glare of day, which ftrikes 
and hurts my dazzled eyes, I fee, I 
again recollett my mother, my fe- 
ther; I give a piercing thrick; J 
throw myfelf into their arms, and 
there fall down in a fit: O! who 
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can defcribe the joy, the tranfports, 
I felt when I recovered my fenfes! 
J] found myfelf on the bofom of the 
tenderett of mothers, my face bathed 
with her tears. My father on his 
knees before me, prefling both m 

hands in his. Tagain faw the day, 
the fun! Nay, I was certain of {oon 
jecing my daughter. That infant 
realized all my deareft hopes, and fa. 
tisfied all the wifhes of my heart, 
I can give no account of my thoughts 
in thefe firft moments; I felt too 
much to be able to think, or to ex. 
prets the violence of my joy, other. 
wife than by my fobs and my tears, 
At laft my father, raifing me in his 
arms, Come, my dear child, faid he, 
quit this dreadful abode, where vice 
has fo long oppreffed innocence. 
Come. At thefe words I arofe; / 
looked around me, and I faw we 
were furrcunded with a numerous 
troop of armed men, among whom 
I recollected a great many relations, 
and fome friends of my father’s, who 
told me he had affembled them be- 
fore he left Rome; he had condué- 
ed them direétly to Naples, where, 
throwing himfelf at the feet of the 
King, and fhewing him my note, he 
not only obtained permiffion to come 
and take me by force, if force Was 
neceflary, but even troops to ieconé 
him. When I arrived here, contl- 
nued my father, I learnt that your 
infamous perfecutor had jutt expired. 
Thus this happy day reftores all that 
love you, delivers you from an exe- 
crab'e tyrant, and fecures to yot 
perfect liberty.— 


(This Hiflory will be concluded next Month.) 
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T" has been advanced by feveral 
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the Nature and Cuftoms of the Indians of . 
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ple, have adopted their cuftoms) 
pluck out the hairs of the beard; 
and, as they begin this from its firft 
appearance, it muft naturally be fup- 
poied, that to a fuperficial obferver 
their faces will feem fmooth and 


heard. From this general obferva- 
tion, the Efquimaux have been ex- 
cepted ; and hence 1t has been fup- 
poled, that they had an origin dif- 
ferent from that of the other natives 
of America. Inferences have alfo 
been drawn, not only with refpect 
to the origin, but even relative to 
the conformation, of Indians, as if 
this was in its nature more imperfect 
than that of the reft of mankind. 

It appears fomewhat fingular, that 
authors, in deducing the origin both 
of the Efguimaux and cf the other 
Indians of America from the old 
world, fhould never have explained 
to us how the former came to retain 
their beards, and the latter to lay 
them afide. To afcertain the au- 
thenticity of this point may perhaps 
prove of little real utility to man- 
kind ; but the fingularity of the faét 
certainly claims the attention of the 
curious ; and as it is impoffible to fix 
any limits to the inferences which 
may at one time or another be drawn 
from alledged faéts, it muft always 
be of coniequence to enquire into 
the authenticity of thofe faéts, how 
little interefting foever they may at 
prefent appear. 

I will not by any means take upon 
me to fay, that there are not nations 
of America deftitute of beards; but 
ten years refidence at Niagara, -in 
the midft of the Six-Nations (with 
frequent opportunities of feeing other 
nations of Indians) has convinced 
me, that they do not differ from the 
reft of men in this particular, more 
than one European differs from ano- 
ther: and as this imperfection has 
been attributed to the Indians of 
North-America equally with thofe 
of the reft of the Continent, I am 
much inclined to think, that this 
ailertion is as void of foundation in 
One region as it is in the other. 

All the Indians of North-Ame- 


rica (except a very fmall number, 


‘who, from living among white peo- 


beardlefs. As further proof that 
they have beards, we may obferve, 
firit, that they all have an infrument 
for the purpofe of plucking them 
out. Secondly, that when they 
negieé&t this for any time, feveral 
hairs fprout up, and are feen upon 
the chin and face. ‘Thirdly, that 
many Indians allow tufts of hair to 
grow upon their chins or upper lips, 
refembling thofe we fee in different 
nations of the old world. Fourthly, 
that feveral of the Mohocks, Dela- 
wares, and others, who live amongft 
white people, fometimes fhave with 
razors, and fometimes pluck their 

eards out. ‘Thefe are faéts which 
are notorious amongft the army, In- 
dian t:aders, &c. and which are never 
doubted in that part of the world 
by any perfon in the leaft converfant 
with Indians; but asit is difficult to 
tranfport a matter of belief from one 
country to another diftant one, and 
as the authors who have maintained 
the contrary opinion are too refpecta- 
ble to be doubted upon light grounds, 
I by no means intend to reft the 
proos: ~pon what has been faid, or 
upon my fingle affertion. 

I have provided myfelf with two 
authorities, which I apprehend may 
in this cafe be decifive. One is 
Colonel Butler, Deputy-Superinten- 
dant of Indian Affairs, well known 
in the Jate American war, whofe 
creat and extenfive influence asnongit 
the Six-Nations could not have been 
acquired by any thing lefs than his 
long and intimate knowledge of them 
and their language. The other au- 


thority is that of Thayendanega, 
commonly known by the name of 
Captain Fofeph Brant, « Mohock In- 
dian of great influence, and much 
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lerable accuracy. I fhall therefore 
only fubjoin their opinions upon this 
matter, the originals of which I have 
under their own fignatures. 


Colonel BuTLER’s. 


The men of the Six-Nation In- 
dians have all beards naturally, as 
have all the other nations of North- 
America which I have had an op- 
portunity of feeing. Several of the 
Mohocks fhave with razors, as do 
likewife many of the Panees, who 
are kept as flaves by the Europeans. 
Butin general the Indians pluck out 
the beard by the roots from its ear- 
lieft appearance’; and as their faces 
are therefore {mooth, it has been fup- 
pofed that they were deftitute of 
beards. I am even of opinion, that 
if the Indians were to praétice fhav- 
ing from their youth, many of them 
would have as ftrong beards as Euro- 
peans. 

(Signed) Joun Burier, 


4 Agent of Indian Affairs, 
Niagara, April 12, 1784. 


Captain Brant’s. 


The men of the Six-Nations have 
all beards by nature; as have like- 
wife all other Indian nations of North 
America which I have feen. Some 
indians allow a part of the beard upon 
the chin and upper lip to grow, and 
a few of the Mohocks fhave with ra- 
zors in the fame manner as Euro- 
peans; but the generality pluck out 
the hairs of the beard by the roots as 
foon as they begin to appear; and as 
they continue this praétice all their 
lives, they appear to have no beard, 
ox at moft only a few ftrageling hairs 
which they have negleéted to pluck 
out. IT am, however, of opinion 
that if the Indians were to thave, 
they would never have heards alto. 
eether 


elt le ns 
© Sane iQ thick as the Euro> ans; 
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fpoken of in the late war. He was 
in England in 1775, and writes and 
peaks the Englith language with to- 


and there are fome to be met With 
who have aétually very little beard. 
(Signed) 
Jos. Brant THAYENDANgEGa, 
Niagara, April 19, 1783. 


Upon this fubjet I thall only fur. 
ther obferve, that it has been fuppof- 
ed by fome, that this appearance of 
beard on Indians arifes only from a 
mixture of European blood;’ and 
that an Indian of pure race is entire- 
ly deftitute of it. But the nations, 
amongft whom this circumftance can 
have any influence, bear fo {mall a 
proportion to the multitude who are 
unaffected by it, that it cannot by 
any means be confidered as the caule; 
nor is it looked upon as fuch either 
by Captain Brant or Colonel Butler. 


I fhall here fubjoin a few particu- 
lars relative to the Indians of the Six. 
Nations, which, as they feem not 
to be well underftood even in Ame- 
rica, are probably ftill lefs known in 
Europe. My authorities upon this 
fubjeét, as well as upon the former, 
are the Indian Captain Brant and 
Colonel Butler. 

Each nation is divided into three 
or more tribes ; the principal of which 
are called the Turtle-Tribe, the Wolf- 
Tribe, and the Bear-Tribe. 

Each tribe has two, three, or more 
chiefs, called Sachems ; and this dif- 
tintion is always hereditary 1 the 
family, but defcends along the femaie 
line; for inftance, if a chief dies, 
one of his fifter’s fons, or one of his 
own brothers, will be appointed to 
fucceed him. Among thefe, no pre- 
ference is given to proximity OF pt- 
mogeniture ; but the Sachem, aur 
ing his lifetime, pitches upon - 
whom he fuppofes to have more @¥I- 
lities than the reft ; and in his choice 
he frequently, though not away’ 
confults the principal men of the 
tribe. If the fucceflor happens © 
be a child, the offices of the pott we 
performed by fome of his friends 
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nations of the confederacy ; and hence 
friends are called the finews of the 


antil he is of fufficient age to act 
him(elf. 

Each of thefe pofts of Sachem has 
a name which is peculiar to it, and 
which never changes, as it is always 
adopted by the facceflor ; nor does 
the order of precedency of each of 
thefe names or titles ever vary. Ne- 
verthelefs any Sachem, by abilities 
and activity, may acquire greater 
power and influence in the nation 
than thofe who rank before him in 
point of precedency; but this is 
merely temporary, and dies with him. 

Each tribe has one or two chief 
warriors; which dignity is alfo he- 
reditary, and has a peculiar name at- 
tached to it. 


Thefe are the only titles of dif- 


 tin@ion which are fixed and perma- 


nent in the nation ; for although any 
Indian may by {fuperior talents, ei- 
ther as a counfellor or as a warrior, 
acquire influence in the nation, yet 
It is notin his power to tran{mit this 
to his family. 

The Indians have alfo their great 
‘women as well as their great men, to 
whofe opinions they pay great defer- 
ence; and this diftinétion is allio he- 
reditary in families. ‘They do not 
fit in council with the Sachems, but 
have feparate ones of their own. 

When war is declared, the Sa- 
chems and great women generally 
glve up the management of public 
affairs into the hands of the warriors. 

tmay, however, fo happen, that a 
achem may at the fame time be alfo 
achief warrior. 

_Friendthips feem to have been in- 
ftituted with a view towards ftren gth- 


Six-Nations. An Indian has there- 
fore generally one or more friends in 
each nation. Befides the attachment 
which fubfifts during the life-time of 
the two friends, whenever one of 
them happens to be killed, it is in- 
cumbent on the furvivor to replace 
him, by prefenting to his family ei- 
ther a fcalp, a prifoner, or a belt 
confifting of fome thoufands of wam- 
pum ; and this ceremony is perform- 
ed by every friend of the deceafed. 
The purpofe and foundation of 
war-parties therefore, is, in general, 
to procure a prifoner or {calp to re- 
place the friend or relation of the 
Indian who is the head of the party. 
An Indian who withes to replace a 
friend or relation, prefents a belt to 
his acquaintance, and as many as 
choofe to follow him accept this belt 
and become his party. After this, 
it is of no confequence whether he 
goes on the expedition or remains at 
home (as it often happens that he is 
a child) he is ftill confidered as the 
head of the party. The belt he pre- 
fented to his party is returned fixed 
to the fcalp or prifoner, and _pafles 
along with them to the friends of the 
perfon he replaces. Hence it hap- 
pens, that a war party, returning 
with more fcalps or prifoners than 
the original intention of the party 
required, will often give one of theie 
f{upernumerary fcalps or prifoners to 
ancther war-party whom they mect 
going out; upon which this party, 
having fulfilled the purpofe of their 


expedition, will fometimes return 





ening the union between the feveral without going to war. Phil. Tranf. 
RIEANSE MASSE 
Chara&eriftic Differences of the Male and Female of the Human Species. —By 
Lavater. 


€ “WN general (for I neither can nor 
will flate any thing but what 
's moft known) how much more 
pure, tender, delicate, irritable, af- 


feionate, flexible, and patient, is 
woman than man? 
« The primary matter of which 


women are conftituted, appears to be 
more 
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more flexible, irritable, and elaftic 
than that of man. 

«© They are formed to maternal 
mildnefs and affection ; all tneir or- 
gans are tender, yielding, eafily 
wounded, fenfible, and receptible. 

« Among a thoufand females, 
there is {carcely one without the ge- 
neric feminine figns; the flexible, 
the circular, and the irritable. 

“ They are the counterpart of man*, 
taken out of man, to be fubject to 
man; to comfort him like angels, 
and to lighten his cares. ‘* She fhall 
be faved in child bearing, if they 
continue in faith, and charity, and 
holinefs, with fobriety.” (1 ‘Tim. 
li. 15.) 

“ This tendernefs, this fenfibility, 
this light texture of their fibres and 
organs, this volatility of feeling, ren- 
der them fo eafy to conduét and to 
tempt; fo ready of fubmiffion to the 
enterprife and power of the man; 
but more powerful through the aid 
of their charms than man, with all 
his ftrength. The man was not firft 
tempted, but the woman, afterward 
the man by the woman. 

** And, not only eafily to be tem pt- 
ed, fhe is capable of being formed to 
the pureft, nobleft, more feraphic 
virtue ; to every thine which can 
deferve praife or affection. 

“‘ Highly fenfible of purity, beau- 
ty, and fymmetry; fhe does not al- 
ways take time to refleét on internal 
life, internal death, internal corrup- 
tion. The woman faw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it 
was pleafant to the eyes, and a tree 
to be defired to make one wife, and 
“4 ty of the fruit thereof.” (Gen. 

“ ‘The female thinks 


not profound- 
ly ; profound th al 
i ought 1s the 3 
& € power 
of the man.” P 


* Orig.— The 


"y are echoes of manhood.” 


ePaced, and by the preponderance only of fattering 
ards—woman upwards” —or in other words, mat 
5 the allufion feems to be the fun and the eart 


+ Orig.—« Slowly 
love. Man works down 
impregnates, women réars 


é 


*© Women feel more. 
is the power of woman.” 

«< They often rule more effe&tua]. 
ly, more fovereignly, than man. 
They rule with tender looks, tears, 
and fighs; but not with paflion and 
threats; for if, or when, they {9 
rule, they are no longer women, but 
abortions.” 

«« They are capable of the fweete(t 
fenfibility, the moft profound emo. 
tion, the utmoft humility, and the 
excefs of enthufiafm.” 

“© —In their countenance are the 
figns of fan¢tity and inviolability, 
which every feeling man honours, and 
the effects of which are often mira- 
culous.” 

«‘ Therefore, by the irritability of 
their nerves, their incapacity for deep 
enquiry and firm decifion, they may 
eafily from their extreme fenfibility, 
become the moft irreclaimable, the 
moft rapturous enthnfiafts.” 

“ Their love, ftrong and rooted as 
it is, is very changeable ; their ha- 
tred almoft incurable, and only to 
be effaced by continued and artful 
fratteryt. Men are moft profound; 
awomen are more fublime. 

«© Men moit embrace the whole; 
women remark individually, and take 
more delight in feleéting the minutie 
which form the whole. Man hears 
the burfting thunder, views the de- 
ftruétive bolt with ference afpec, and 
ftands ereét amidit the fearful majelty 
of the ftreaming clouds. 

« Woman trembles at the light- 
ning, and the voice of diftant thun- 
der ; and fhrinks into herfelf, or finks 
into the arms of man. 

« Man receives a ray of light 
fingle ; woman delights to view 
hrough a prifm in all its dazzling 
colours. She contemplates the rain- 


bow as the promife of peace; he 
extends 
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Rtubble (4 Cor. iii. 12) ; the mate- 
rials for building on the male foun- 
dation. She is the leaven, or, more 
expreffively, the oil, to the vinegar 
of man ; the fecond part of the book 


extends his enquiring eye over the 
whole horizon. 

«“ Woman laughs, man fmiles* : 
woman weeps, man remains filent. 
Woman is im anguifo> when man 
weeps, and in defpair when man is 
in anguifh; yet has fhe often more 
faith than man. 

« Man without religion is a dif- 
eafed creature, who would perfuade 
himfelf he is well and needs nota 
phyfician ; but woman without reli- 
gion, is raging and monftrous. 

« A woman with a beard is not 
fo difguiting as a woman who atts 
the freethinker ; her fex is formed to 
piety and religion ; to them Chrift 
firft appeared ; but he was obliged 
to prevent them from too ardently, 
and too haftily embracing him.— 
Touch me not.—They are prompt to 
receive and feize novelty, and become 
its enthufiafts. 

“ The whole world is forgotten, 
in the emotion caufed by the prefence 
and proximity of him they love. 

“ They fink into the moft incura- 
ble melancholy, as they alfo rife to 
the moft enraptured height. 

Male fenfotiont is more imagina- 
tion, female more heart. 

“ When communicative, they are 
more communicative than man; 
when fecret, more fecret. 

In general they are more pati- 
ent, long fuffering, credulous, bene- 
volent, and modeit. 

“ Woman is not a foundation on 
which to build. She is the gold, 
filver, precious ftones, wood, hay, 


of man} 

«© Man fingly, is but half man; 
at leaft but half human.—A king 
without a kingdom. Woman, who 
feels properly what fhe is, whether 
ftill or in motion, refts upon the 
man; nor is man what he may and 
ought to be, but in conjunétion with 
woman ; therefore, “ It is not good 
that man fhiould be alone, but that 
he fhould leave father and mother, 
and cleave to his wife, and they two 
fhall be one flefh.” 


A Word on the Phyfiognomonical rela- 
tion of the Sexes. 


«¢ Man is the moft firm—woman 
the moft flexible. 

«© Man is the itraighteft—woman 
the moft bending 

“ Man flands fedfaft—woman gent~ 
ly retreats}. 

“« Man furveys and obferves—wo- 
man glances and feels. 

‘«* Man is ferious—woman is gay. 

‘© Man is the talleft and broadefim 
woman the fmalleft and weakefi|\. 

“* Man is rough and hard—wo- 
man fmooth and {oft. 

« Man is brown—woman is fair. 

“© Man is wrinkly —woman is not}, 

«‘ The hair of man is more {trong 
and fhort—of woman more long and 


pliant. 
« The 


* Orig. —“ Woman fmiles, when man laughs; and weeps when man is 
Silent ; and laments when man aveeps; and defpairs when man laments.” — 


Thus the German; «we cannot however blame the tranflator, for making the 
woman laugh, as it feems to /uit the gradation better. 
+ Orig.—*« The feelings of the man,” (mannergefuhl). 


The queflion is 


not of Jenfation here—though it be true, if Jaid of that. 
| Orig.—* Man fiands—woman gently trips. “ 
| Or ig.—*? Man tail and broad, ‘woman lefs and taper 
M pl ° 7 7 > - ” 
§ Orig.“ Wrinkly the many le/s jo the woman. 
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33 Natural Philofopby. 


« The eyebrows of man are com- 
prefled—of woman lefs frowning. 

« Man has moft vortex lines— 
woman moft concave. 

« Man has moft ftraight lines— 
woman moft curved. 





“ The countenance of man taken 
in profile, is more feldom perpendi. 
cular than that of the woman. 

«« Man is moft angular—woman 
moft round.” 
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For the New-York Macazine. 
A foort View of the Origin and Progrefs of the Science of Natural Philofv. 


phy ; with fome Objervations on the Advantages of Science in general. 
Delivered at the public Examination of the Candidates for the firf Degree, 
in the Chapel of Yale College, 23d uly, 1778, by Noah Webtter, jun. 


HERE are few fubjeéts in the 
whole circle of literature that 
prefent a larger field for the exercife 
of genius, or furnifh more fublime 
and rational fatisfaction for a fpecu- 
lative mind, than that of Natural 
Philofophy. ‘The human mind is na- 
tually reftlefs and inquifitive ; its 
tafte for curiofity, infatiable; and 
thefe, abftraéted from all confidera- 
tion of the fubfequent advantages, 
would be incentives {ufficient to urge 
mankind to laborious enquiries after 
truth. It is probable that, during 
the infancy of learning, men of a 
fpeculative turn were influenced to 
inveftigate the works of nature, more 
by the love of pleafure and amute- 
ment than by the profpect of any ad- 
vantage that would refult from their 
enguiries: But whatever were their 
motives, they happily paved the way 
for thofe ufeful difcoveries, and ex- 
tenfive improvements, which diftin- 
guifh modern ages. 

In the unenlightened ages of bar- 
barifm, when {carce a ray of ‘know- 
ledge had penetrated that gloom of 
ignorance and fuperftition that veil 
the dignity of mankind in their pri- 
mitive ftate, their opinions were, for 
the meft part, regulated by appear- 
ances: Obferving the fimplicity pe- 
culiar to the works of nature, they 
refolved occurrences into the moit 
apparent caufes; and having but 
flender motives to engage in abftrufe 


enquiries, they feldom fought for 
reafon and truth farther than the wild 
fuggeflions of a rude imagination, 
The progrefs of literature was flow 
and gradual ; but every generation 
making improvements upon the dif- 
coverics of their predeceflors, were 
inftrumental in advancing thofe arts, 
which length of time, as well as 
great ftudy and application, were 
requifite to complete. The Egyp- 
tians were the firft that applied them- 
felves to philofophic ftudies with any 
degree of fuccefs; the fertility of 
their foil, gave them opportunity for 
attending to fuch enquiries ; and hav- 
ing the advantage of pyramids, » hich 
afforded a fituation happily adapted 
to obfervation, they made a confi- 
derable progrefs in the knowledge of 
aftronomy. Jt was not, however, 
to be expected, that in thefe easly 
ages, the greatelt genius, deftitute of 
the help of inftruments, and with- 
out any authority but their own ob- 
fervation to fupport their hypothelis, 
fhould form any regular fyflem ot 
aftronomy, or be able, upon jut 
principles, to explain the et 
celeftial phanomena; or if pe 
had, it is not probable they wou 
have been able, by the moft rational 
arguments, fo far to gain the afient 
of their countrymen, as to eftablifh 
their doétrines in oppofition to the 
prevalence of opinion. From Egypt, 
notwithitanding popular ae 
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Natural Philofopky. 


fome beams of knowledge were 
tranfmitted, and diffufed a faint light 
over other parts of the world :— 
Thales, the Milefian, caught a glimpfe 
of Egyptian learning, and improved 
‘+ in a manner that does honour to 
his name and country. 

It is impofflible to determine, at 
this diftance of time, to what degree 
of perfection the ftudy of philofophy 
was carried in Greece and Rome, as 
but few of the records of antiquity 
have furvived the ruins of the middle 
ages. It is, however, certain that 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Arijtotle, 
among the Grecians ; as alfo Cicero 
and Virgil among the Romans, mad 
important improvements in philofo- 
phic ftudies, which, could they have 

een preferved, would have been of 
fervice in thefe latter ages: But, at 
the fame time, it is certain, that the 
difficulties they had to encounter, 
embarraffed all their enquiries; and 
in the profecution of which, they 
found themfelves involved in a maze 
of irregular difcoveries which their 
own ftrength of genius was infuff- 
cient to underftand, much lefs to ex- 
plain. Thus their philofophic works 
(if there are any that merit that ap- 
pellation) however ingenious, are 
but flight fketches of that perfection 
which was referved for a later pe- 
riod. 

Soon after the republic of Rome 
was changed into a monarchy, learn- 
ing, as 13 ever the cafe in defpotic 
governments, began to decline: It 
was not, however, totally extirpated 
till the Goths and Vandals, defcend- 
ing like a torrent from the unculti- 
vated regions of the North, effaced 
the glory of civilization, and buried 
ail Europe in the fhades of barbarity. 
Learning, manners, religion, and 
civil government, fuffered equally by 
thefe irruptions of favages; all the 
elegant arts were blended in the pro- 
mifcuous. defolation ; and the igno- 
tance and fuperftition that fucceeded, 
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could be equalled by nothing but the 
horror and cruelty of thofe undiftin- 
guifhing ravages by which they were 
introduced. ‘The human mind neg- 
lected, deprefied, funk into a ftate of 
the moft abjeét wretchednefs; that 
{pirit of enquiry and freedom of 
thought, which are natural to men, 
were entirely fupprefied ; andEurope, 
during feveral centuries, which are 
with propriety termed the dark ages, 
exhibits a picture of native rudenefs 
and barbarity of which no age or 


country furnifhes a fimilar inftance. - 


During this difmal period arofe the 
famous Alfred, King of Great-Bri- 
tain, and Charlemagne, Emperor of 
Germany, who itrenuoufly exerted 
themfelves to enlighten mankind ; 
but their boldeit and moft vigorous 
efforts were ineffectual ; for after a 
fhort interval of light, darknefs re- 
turned and fpread over mankind the 
veil of ignorance and error. Long 
flumbered the human race in ftupid 
infenfibility, amidft the unlamented 
ruins of elegance and magnificence, 
and beneath the impenetrable fhades 
of more than original chaos. At 
length Luther and Zuinglius, fecond- 
ed by Melanéthon and Calvin, com- 
paflionating the mifcrable ftate of 
mankind, and determined to affert 
their own dignity as well as that of 
the chriftian religion, fpurned from 
them the fhackles of ignorance and 
delufion, oppofed the enormous er- 
rors of anti-chriftian fuperttition, 
diffufed the beams of knowledge 
aniong barbarous tribes, and repub- 
lithed to the world, in its original 
fimplicity, that inimitably glorious 
fyftem of religion firft taught on 
earth by the incarnate Deity. Eu- 
rope, like the fun emerging from the 
obicurity of an eclipfe, gradually re- 
aflumed its glory, and how exhibits 
the moft perfect patterns of beauty 
and grandeur in all the ufeful and 
elegant arts. The art of printing, 1n- 
vented by Cofter, improved by Gut- 
D temberg, 
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cmghalh of the ‘reformatic 
16th century ; and thefe events fur- 
nifh a capital era in the catalogue of 
memorable revolutions. 
was again efteemed an obje& worthy 
the attention of m: ankind, 


parts of Europe. Polan 
a Copernicus, | 
Denmark a Tc 
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temberg, and perfe€ied by Schociier, 
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great degree, to 
e and accelerate the 
mn in the 


in a 
ffule knowledg 
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nd phi- 
Jofophy began to flourifh in “different 

land produced 
Florence a Gallileo, 
cho Brahe, France a 
Des Cartes and a Gat: indie who had 
from the paths 


yout of eftablifhed e error, and to un- 
fold the great Jaws of nature. 
improvements eed great, 
perhaps Greseett than could be ration- 
ally expected at the time they were 


Their 


b> bes Inc 


mace. But all the light introduced 
by their difcoverie:, like shells — 
ing beams of the morn, were but a 
prelude to the bright tnefs of that day 
which received its meridian fplendor 
from the immortal Newton. This 
great genius , difcarding the authority 
of venerable char: acters, and de ter. 
mined to follow reafon and experi- 
ence with undeviating attention, mo 
deftly < :dopted thofe doétrines whicl 
he found coincident with his gran 
criterion; boldly rejected thofe whic 
he found inconfiftent with it, and 
both by arguments and experiments 
taught the world that he bia d, with 
es dignity, maintain his own opi- 
110, and trample on that of a Cai- 
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(To be concluded next month.) 
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To the Eprrors of the New-York Macazine. 


GLNTLEMEN, 
OUR Magazine for the laf 
month contains a ‘ deicrip- 
tion of Columbia College in the city 
of New-York.” In tic account, 
which is there given to.the public, 
are a few affertions which, I think, 
ought not to pafs without fome ani- 
ma idverfion ; and, I am perfuaded, 
your candour will induce you to in- 
fert, in your nex vy Atl the ob- 
fervations which I am now about to 
make. The exceptional ble paflages, 
to which I allude, are thefe : — 
** Until the revolution the col! ege did 
*© not flourifh. The plan upon which 
** it was originally 7 fou nded, was con- 
tracted, and its fituation unfavour- 
able. The former objection is re- 
moved, but the latter mutt remain. 
“Tt has between thirty and forty 
« ftudents, in four clafles.” 
lege the declaration, that the 
college was notin a flourithing con. 


tit 1 | 


dition before the revolutio On, it muft 


«ce 


‘ 


. 


‘June 8, 179°. 
1¢ number of fiudents 
was not fo great as in fome of the 
neighbouring rer a0 But if we 
may judge >of the flourifhing flate of 
any feminary of Icarning by the 
number ef literary men who are 
reared in it, King’s Coll: ge will bea 
a comparifo: n with any of its neigh- 
bours. Some of the molt eminent 
men in all the toms or profeflions, 
who now do honour to the Unit ‘ed 
States, received their education in 
that feminary. 

Iti is aflerted, ** that the e pl: an upon 
“which it was o% ‘igina lly for nded, 
“ was contraGed.” This affertic on, 
I fuppofe, mutt allude to that reftric- 
tive claufe of the firit charter, by 
which it was direéted that the preli- 
dent fhould always be a member ot 
the Church of Ex gland, But Jet i 
be remembered, that the college was 
founded and este: principally 
by perfons of that defcription; a” 
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Obfervations concerning 


that almoft the whole revenue of 
Columbia College now arifes from 
lands that were formerly given by the 
Corporation of Trinity Church, in 
this city. Upon thefe confiderations, 
I do not conceive that it was an illi- 
heral preference of the Charch of 
England to confine the place of pre- 
fident to gentlemen of that denomi- 
‘nation. ‘The profeflors were chofen 
indifcriminately from other religious 
periuafions ; and in all things that 
related to particular modes of faith 
and worfhip, the ftudents were en- 
tirely under the direétion of their 
parents and guardians. ‘This objec- 
tion, however, is now removed. In 
the eleétion of a prefident there is no 
reftriction. The college ftands upon 
as broad a bottom as the moft fquea- 
mith liberality could defire. It may 
be deemed invidious to make compa- 
rifons ; but what is the reafon that 
we never hear any thing of the illi- 
beral and contracted plan of the 
colleges at Princeton & New-Haven ? 
Are not the prefidents and profefiors 
continually and moft fcrupulouily 
chofen from among the Prefbyterians 
dlone? At New-Haven, a ftudent 
cannot go to the Enifcopal Church, 
even on Sundays, without permiffion 
exprefsly obtained for the purpofe. 
Itis faid, * the fituation is unfa- 
vourable.” Not farely with refpect 


+, 1,1 
to health. 


fi. ‘ : ; 
Ihe air on the banks of 
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Hudion’s River, in the neighbour- 
hood of this city, is as falubrious as 
The ex- 
ception muft refer to the difliculty of 
prelferving the morals of the ftudents 
uncorrupted in a populous city. 
Every fituation has its advantages as 
vell as inconveniences. In a country 
village, young men who are vitioufly 
inclined, a// find opportunities of 
indulging their bad inclinations. In 
this city ftudents, diftinguifhed by 
an academical habit, are more imme- 
diately under the infpection of pa- 
rents and friends, and the public in 
They poflefs alfo this pe- 
culiar advantage, that while they are 
advancing in literature, they can lay 
in, for future ufe, a competent ftock 


in any part of America. 


general. 


of polite accomplifhments. 


Oar informant has juftly obferved, 
that for feveral years the number of 
{tudents has been increafing; bat 
inftead of confining that number to 
between thirty and forty, he fhould 
have extended it to feventy or eighty, 


A large claiz will enter this year. 


A handfome addition will foon be 


made to the mathematical apparatus ; 


and from the well-known abilities 
of the prefident and profeflors, I 
doubt not that Columbia College will 


ftand confpicuous among the femi- 
naries of learning in the United 
States. 


C. R. Alumnus. 
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Obfervations concernina the Lombardy, Po, ov Jtalian Poplar ; from the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vel. 54. part 2d. page 603. 


Tr TD 3° ‘ . 

} SHE, Stalian poplar has been 
p | 5 . . 
known but a few years in tuis 


Country, although at prefent-it is 
become fuch a fayourite tree in the 
environs of London, that almoft every 
Houle is ornamented with it. Whe- 
ther it ig a different fpecies, or only 

fariety Black Ponlar, has not 
yet, I believe, been afcertained ; its 


foliage can fcarce be diftinguifhec 
from that tree; but its manner of 
crowth is very different. The Ita- 
lian rifes, like the Cyprefs, into a 
fharp cone; and the Biack Popiar 
fpreads the furface of its branche; 
neatly into a femi-circle. It is ex- 
traordinary, that a tree fo eafily to be 
procured as the Italiqn Poplar, and 


leieated 
Custivated 
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the obfervation 


to ornamental gardening. It may 
not be improper to obierve, that this, 
like other aquatic trees, thrives beft 
near the water, but will not fucceed 
if the roots .are conitantly, or too 
Jong covered with it; many planta- 
tions in watery places have been loft 
for want of attending to this circum- 
ftance. 

Lord Rochford introduced this 
tree from Turin about twenty-five 
years ago, in the form of {mall cut- 
tings. Ihave meafured his trees at 
St. Ofyth, in Effex, and find the 
largelt to be nearly five feet in cir- 
cumference, three feet from the 
ground, and, by conje€ture, feventy 
or eighty feet in height. There were 
originally about thirty trees, but 
nearly half of them have been re- 
moved, It does not appear that his 
Lordfhip had any intention of apply- 
ing them to ufeful purpofes. 

This tree, like the rett of the pop- 
lars, according to the Linnwan fyf- 
tem, 18 diacius, (i. e. having male 
bloom on one plant, and female on 
another), The only tree I have feen 
in bloom was a male, and, as it is 
increafed by cuttings, it is not im- 
probable that there is not a female 
plant in the kingdom; but fome of 
your correipondents may perhaps be 
able to afcertain this circumftance. 
Befides the quicknefs of its growth, 
which fo particularly recommends it, 
fcarce any tree is planted large with 
equal fuccefs. The cuttings of this 
poplar feem to produce the quickest 
pole for hops of any tree; but whe- 
ther it will bear crowding Clofe 
enough together to be advantageous, 
or {pring again like other coppice 
weed, cannot yet be known, it hay- 
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Odfervations conccrning the Lombaray Poplar. 
cultivated without the leaft difficulty, 
fhould have efcaped 
of Ray, Wheeler, and many other 
botanifts and travellers who had vifit- 
ed Italy, and turned their thoughts 


ing been hitherto planted only for 
ornament. 

As there has not been time to make 
many obfervations on this tree, fince 
it has been in the hands of the public, 
it may not be improper to add fome 
extracts from an account publifhed* 
by an inhabitant of Burgundy, where 
this poplar has been cultivated many 
ycars. 

“< The Italian Poplar requires no 
care, or attendance, and flourithes 
on the banks of rivers, and in places 
that will produce nothing elfe. It 
thrives moft in marfhes, which will 
not without great expence bear corn, 
or make pafture ground ; and it grows 
with fuch great quicknels, that in 
fifteen years it is larger and taller 
than any other fort of poplar isin 
thirty ; fome of the Italian have in 
twelve years been fix feet in circum- 
ference, full eighty in height, and in 
fifteen years were fit to be felled as 
timber. A plantation of an (Eng)ihh) 
acre of this tree would pay the pro- 
prietor in fifteen years above one 
hundred and fifty pounds fterling. 
This is a very advantageous crop, 
confidering that there is litle or no 
expence after the firft year. “ This 
poplar grows fo fait, that it will mn 
fifteen years be equal to a thriving 
Oak of one hundred and fifty. So 
that whilft an Oak is felled once, Ita- 
lian Poplars may be cut ten tunes, 
Neither are all the merits of this tree 
confined to its growth ; the many 
excellent qualities of the wood make | 
it alfo very valuable. It 1s worked 
with great eafe, is pleafant unaer ot 
tool, without knots, and is equally 

good for joiners, carpenters, or car 
wrights work. Very ferviceable 
beams of a confiderable length, - 
planks of all dimenfions, are mace 
of it. This wood may likewile = 
wrought into very flexible fhaits tor 
Carriages, and even ftocks, oF “ 


ur Bolet, printed at Dijon, 1706. 
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for wheels; alfo it is very proper for 
the mats of fhips, which we fo much 
want in France, and which we are 
now obliged to procure from abroad 
atagreat expence. This tree would 
likewife be a great refource to this 
province (Burgundy), where the 
{carcity of timber tor building in- 
creafes daily ; and the advantages 
that would accrue to the itate from 
it would be ineftimable.” ‘The wri- 
ter adds, thatin two years cuttings 
would make trees ten or twelve feet 
in height, and eight or ten inches in 
circumference at the bottom. He 
alfo propofes a {cheme for nurferies 
inevery province, that the plants may 
be diftributed through the kingdom. 

This tree flourifhes more in Bur- 
gundy than in England, probably 
becaufe Burgundy is nearly, in. the 
fame latitude with the northern parts 
of Italy, where this poplar feems to 
be indigenous; the extent of its 
growth from a cutting ata village in 
Hamphhire, in eight years, is forty- 
three feetin height, and two fect two 
inches in circumference, two feet 
from the ground. A {mall tree, 


placed near London nine years ago, 
is now two feet ten inches in circum- 
ference, three feet from the ground, 
and full forty-five feet in height. 
But after making proper allowances 
for the difference of climate, and 
perhaps alio for the fanguine expecta- 
tions of a native of Burgundy, there 
is little doubt but that this tree may 
be cultivated to advantage in Eng- 
land, cither as underwood, or asa 
kind of timber, exclufive of its ele- 
gant foliage, and fingularly beautiful 
appearance, which recommend it for 
ornamental plantations. 

Perfons in advanced life need not 
feel themfelves reftrained by the dif- 
heartening reflections that arife in 
planting trees of flower growth. In 
a few years their cuttings of this pop- 
lar will be real trees; ‘et dubitant 
homines ferere ?” 





[This valuable tree has lately beex 
introduced into America, by Monfieur 
Saulnier, fupertntendant.of the French 
King’s botanical garden in Bergen- 
county, Neav-Jerfey, about four miles 


Jrom Hoebuck ferry.) 





An Account of the PELEW-ISLANDS, Jately difcovered, fituated in the 
Weftern Part of tke Pacific Ocean. 
[Continued from page 284.] 


O.; people had in the tents two 
dogs, who were confined clofe 
to the place where their arms were 
Cepotited ; one of them was a large 
New, oundlander, who had_ been 
brought up at fea from a puppy, the 
other a {paniel; the Newfoundland 
Cog had been the favourite of every 
one on board, being a moft excellent 
guard, and had been taught, during 
the voyage, an infinite number of 
tricks, by which he afforded fo much 
émuiement to the whole crew, that 
there was not a failor belonging to 
the Antelope who would not have 


rifked his life for the dog. On en- 
tering the tent with their new friends, 
one of our people went before to the 
dogs, to fee they were tied up, and 
to prevent any furprife to their vifi- 
tors; no fooner had they entered the 
tent, than the two dogs fet upa moft 
violent barking, and the natives a 
noife but little lefs loud; our people 
{carcely at firft knew whether it arofe 
from fear, or was expreflive of afto- 
nifhment ; they ran in and outof the 
tent, and appeared to with they 
might be made to bark again ; but 


: m lained this to be 
the Malay foon exp ae 
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the effeéts of joy and furprife, thefe 
animals being the firft of the kind 
they had ever feen, they having no 
quadrupeds of any {pecies on thefe 
iflands, except a very few grey rats 
in the woods.—It was agreed on by 
Captain Wilfon and his people, that 
the wifh which the natives had ex- 


prefied refpeéting the fending one of 


them to Pelew, that the King might 
fee what kind of beings white men 
were, fhould be complied with, and 
fome difficulty arifing who fhould be 
the perfon, the Captain requefted his 
brother, Mr. Matthias Wiljon, to go, 
which requeit he readily complied 
with, and agieed todepart with them 
in their canoes. 

The jolly-boat went out of the 
cove this forenoon, but the badnefs 
of the weather obliged her to put 
back, as did alfo the canoe that was 
returning tothe King, in which was 
Mr. M. Wilfox, but about noon the 
canoe fet out again and proceeded on 
her voyage. Captain Wiijon was 
much affected at his brother’s depar- 
ture, bat hoped the embafly might 
prove the means of alleviating their 
forlorn fituation. He inftruéted his 
brother to inform the King who they 
were, to acquaint him with their 
misfortunes, and to folicit his friend- 
fhip, as alfo his permifiion to build 
a veflel to carry them back to their 
own country. He fent by Mr. MV. 
Wilfon a prefent to the King of a 
{mall remnant of blue broadcloth, a 
canifter of tea, a canifter of fugar- 
candy, and a jar of rufk. The laft 
article was added at the particular 
requeft of the King’s two brothers, 
the younger of whom returned with 
Mr. M. Wilfan. 

The weather being rovgh, our 
people employed themielves in dry- 
ing their cloaths, and making. their 
tents more commodious. The natives 
conducted our people to a well of 
frefh water; the path leading to this 
well lying acrofs jeep and rugged 


rocks, rendered the track hazardoys 
and difficult. Richard Sharp, a mid. 
fhipman, a lad about fiftcen, bein 
on this duty, the natives took him iy 
their arms when the path was rugsed, 
and they were very careful in thef 
places to afiit the men, who return. 
ed with two jars filled. 

One canoe and three men remain. 
ed with our people, as did one of 
the King’s brothers, called Raa Koc, 
commander in chief of the King’s 
forces, and the Ma/ay interpreter ; 
they eat of fome fowl! flewed with 
bread, which was prepared for din. 
ner, but would not eat fome flices of 
ham which Captain Wiljon had dref. 
fed for them, difliking the tafte of 
falt, of which they had no know- 
edge. It continuing to rain and 
blow exceflively hard all the afier- 
noon, they could not go away, but 
paffed the night with our people, and 
appeared to be perfectly eafy and 
contented with their reception. 

Aug. 13. The wind and rain this 
night proved far heavier than any 
fince the wreck ; but at day-break it 
became more moderate, and the 
boatfwain called all hands out to 
work by winding his pipe, the found 
of which much pleafed and furprii- 
ed the natives. Raa Kook intormea 
Captain Wilfon, that his brother 
would not be able to return, on ac- 
count of the weather. —About ten 
o’clock the pinnace was ient of tG 
the thip; the people who remained 
on fhore cmpioyed them{clves 10 
clearing the ground and drying their 
provifion. ‘The pinnace did not ge 
back till after dark; their long ftay 
awakencd uneafinefs: they brought 
word that fome cances had been a 
the fhip, and had carried oft iome 
iron and other things, and it was 
fufpeéted that among thefe was the 
¢anoe and the three men that were 
left to attend the King’s brother, 4 
they had put off foon after the ve 
nace, and, as our people thoughts 
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were only gone out to fith. They ple did not fhoot them? begging, 


alfo reported, thatit being Ic loy w-water, 
= pinnace cou 11d not reach the fhip, 
t the men were comp selled to wade 
over part of the reef to get to her, 
and were now able to fee | her fitua- 
tion, having difcovered that a large 
part of the rock had made its way 
through her bottom, and in two or 
three places appeared dry infide her 
hold, fo that fhe remained fixed on 
the reef. ‘They difcovered that the 
natives had found their. way to the 
cockpit, had rummaged the medi- 
cine cheft, tafted feveral of the me- 
dicines, which being probably not 
very palatable, they had thrown out 
the contents, and had carried off the 
bottles, fo that nothing remained in 
the cheft that could be of any further 
ule. However, it fortunately hap- 
pened, that Mr. Sharp, the furgeon, 
at the time he quitted the fhip, con- 
ceiving he never thould get back to 
her any more, had provid ntl aily 
brought away fome of the molt ule- 
fu il medicines. 

When th ofe who returned wi 
the pi pinnace bro ught this intellige — 
and had inform ed our peor ple that 
thefe canoes were gone up to P elex 
Captain W7 fon made this trantaétion 
kno own to Raa Kook, not {> muchas 

a matter of compl aint, as to expres 
to hint his uneafinefs for the conie- 
quences which might arife to the na- 
tives from their talking or drinki: 
fach a varicty of medicines. Ra rt 
Kook beeced ‘Captain Wiljon would 
entertain no uneafinefs whatever on 
their account; that if they fuffered 
it would be owin g enti ie to their 
own mifconduct, for which he faid 
he felt himfelf truly concerned. This 
converfation pailing at fupper, where 
the General and linguift were eating 
pei ith our people, feemed greatly to 

Rurb Raa Kook; 3 his countenance 
ily defcribed the indignation he felt 
at the treacherous behaviour of his 
own men, and afked, why our peo- 


5 


- 
1 
4 

. 


that if they, or any others, fhould 
dare again to attempt plundering the 
veflel, they would, and he fhould 


per upon himfelf to juftify their 


conduct to the King.—He this night 
flept in the fame tent with our pco- 
ple, who all redoubled their attention 
to him, perfectly perfuaded from the 
generofity of his behaviour, that the 
difpleafure he had teftified at this in- 


jultice done to the Engli/h, did not 


arife from any apprehenfion he felt 
in being at that moment abfolutely 
in their power, but that his mind 
pofiefied fo nice a fenfe of honour as 
to make him feel unhappy at what 
appeared to him ‘to be a breach of 
hofpitality in his countrymen ; which 
he declared fhould be fully fated to 
the King, who would prevent it hap- 
pening in — This amiable 
Chief (for amiable he feemed from 
firft fight) fhewed a perfect fatisfac- 
tion with what our people could do 
for him; he endeavoured to accom- 
wodate himlelf to their manners, 
would fit at table as they did, inftead 
of fquatting on his hams; and this 
pleafing difpofition of his induced 
every one to re! {pect him as a man of 
anu ipright character, and fuch they 
in truth found him to be in every 
tranfaétion they afterwards had with 
him. 
vat theis firft coming, the Ma/ay, 
ho was quite naked, had requefted 
a pair of trowfers and a jacket, which 
\vere given him; and a pair of trow - 
lers, together with an uniform coat, 
were at the fame time prefented to 
Rea Kook, who directly put them on, 
not a little pleaied 1 in appearing like 
his new frie nds, often looking at 
him “elf, and faying, “ Raa Kook 
Englees ;? but it was fuppofed he 
ound the heat and confinement of 
drefs very inconvenient, for after this 
vifit he never wore them; and when 
C: iptain Wilfon weas at his houfe at 
P-leaz, he perceived he had put them 
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up carefully among what he deemed 
his valuables. He poflefled natural- 
ly fo unbounded a curiofity, that not 
the fmalleit circumitance which oc- 
curred efcaped his notice ; he wifhed 
to have an explanation of every thing 
he faw, to imitate whatever our peo- 
ple did, and to enquire into the 
principles and caufes of all he ob- 
ferved brought about by them, lend- 
ing his perfonal afiiftance in every 
thing that was doing, and even de- 
fired to aid the cook in blowing the 
fire. 

Our people finding themfelves now 
on a perfect good underftanding with 
this friendly Chief, did not hefitate 
to afk with freedom, by their inter- 
preter, whatever their own curiofity 
fuggefted. Obferving that he wore 
round his wrift a polifhed bone of 
fome creature, in the form of a brace- 
let, and having noticed that his bro- 
ther, who was returned to Pe/ew with 
Mr. M. Wilfon, had a fimilar orna- 
ment, they wifhed to know on what 
account it was worn. The Ma/ay 
explained this to the General, who, 
through him, informed our people 
that it was a mark of great diltin¢tion, 
conferred by the Kjng on his own 
family, and on officers of ftate, and 
commanders, and that he wore it, 
both as brother to the King, and as 
commander in chief of his army, 
both by fea andland. This new in- 
telligence which our people had ob- 
tained, excited them ftill more to 
cultivate the friendfhip of a Chief, 
who, though fo high both in rank 
and office, had with fo much conde- 
{cenfion and attentive politenefs fhew- 
ed himfelf attached to them. 

The preceding evening, at fupper, 
a propofition had been made by Cap- 
tain Wiljon to his officers, which as 
it did not take place till this day, will 
more properly be introduced here - 
@ propofition founded in the highett 
prudence and wifdom, and executed 
with fuch refolution and firmnefs of 
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mind, that it refleéts the greateft cre. 
dit on the commander, as well as the 
officers and men who ferved under 
him, and hath a juft claim to be faith. 
fully recorded. ‘The day after the 
Antelope was wrecked, when the pin. 
nace had been fent aboard her, to 
fecure whatever ftores could be faved, 
the men having for many hours en. 
dured the fevereft toil, the chief of. 
ficer thought proper to ferve them 
out fome itrong liquor ; but as they 
were unable to find any thing to eat, 
their emptinefs and hard fatigue had 
made the liquor operate on their 
heads, fo that on their return back 
they were very noify and elated; 
Captain Wil/fon therefore now fub- 
mitted to his officers, whether it 
vould not be advifable to fave all 
the liqour that remained aboard the 
vefiel, left our people becoming in- 
advertently intoxicated, might be dif. 
pofed to quarrel among themfelves, 
or engage in difputes with the natives; 
or from ancther motive, equally in- 
portant to the common fafety, left the 
natives themf{elves, having already 
found their way to the fhip, might 
difcover the ftrong liquors, which 
they would be tempted to drink of 
too freely, and, from never having 
before tafted of fpirits, might grow 
infuriated, and induced to commit 
fome outrage with our people, and 
thereby draw on a general contelt and 
difunion. The oflicers univertally 
approved the propofition, and delired 
Captain Wiifon would the next mom- 
ing make their wifhes on this matter 
known to all the fhip’s company; 
which was done very early, a the 
time the boatfwain called all hanes 
to work. ‘The Captain told them he 
had fomething to lay before them, ™ 
which their future welfare, nay, Po 
haps their future prefervation, W® 
moft materially involved; he then 
fubmitted to their judgment 0 
meafure upon which he and his off- 
cers had deliberated the prececi”’ 
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evening ; urged the propriety of it to 
them in very forcible terms, as a ftep 
hat would beft authorife the hope of 
getting away from their prefent fitu- 
ation, and feeing once more their 
own country, and thofe who were 
dear to them; and endeavoured to 
convince them, that however reluc- 
tantly they might yield to the pro- 
pofition, yet he was fatished that 
the underftanding of every individual 
among them mutt, on refleCtion, per- 
ceive it was a meafure abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to be adopted. Upon which 
all the failors, with the utmoft una- 
nimity, and with one voice, declar- 
ed, that however they might fuffer 
from the deprivation of the accuftom- 
ed recruit of ftrong liquor, yet, be- 
ing fenfible that having accefs to it, 
they might not at al] times ufe it with 
difcretion, they, to their lafting ho- 
nour as men, gave their full affent 
to the Captain’s propofal, and faid, 
they were ready to go immediately to 
the fhip and ftave every veffel of li- 
quor on board; which, on this day, 
they confcientioufly performed; every 
cafk was flaved, and fo {crupuloufly 
did they execute their truft, that there 
Was not a fingle man amongft them 
who would take or tafte a farewell 
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glafs of any liquor.—Circumftanced 
as thefe poor fellows were, nothing 
buta long and well-trained difcipline, 
and the real affection they bore their 
commander, could have produced 
the fortitude and fteady firmnefs 
which they teftified on this occafion ; 
and certainly nothing could more ex- 
hilirate the fpirits of their officers, 
or more endear the men to them, 
than this conqueft they fhewed over 
themfelves. What indeed was there 
not to be hoped from fuch a band of 
brave fellows, whom unanimity, af- 
feétion, and mutual confidence, had 
united in one unremitting plan of 
exertion, for the prefervation of the 
whole !—The intelligence of this 
bufinefs being fo faithfully perform- 
ed, was brought this evening by the 
officer who attended the men, and 
who came back with the pinnace af- 
ter dark, as before-mentioned,-and 
was confirmed by all the others wha 
aflifted; and if any thing could add 
to the fatisfactory manner in which 
it had been executed, it was to per- 
ceive, that, when they all fat down 
to fupper, the event did not produce 
a fingle difcontented countenance. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Onservations on the Uritity of the Latin and GREEK LANGUACESs 


in a Series 
1 i Se ie i 


My dear Sir, 
O point out the ufe of the learn- 
ed languages, and to obviate 
the objections which have been made 
to the ftudy of them, will be the 
‘ubje&t of this and fome fucceeding 
letters. 

The firt reafon why we fhould 
fludy the Ceacl , Tes eS 
tucv the Greek ana Latin languages 
'sy Decaufe they contain a great va- 
uety of ufeful and valuable treatifes 
or moft branches of knowledge. It 

\ot neceflary to enumerate the hif- 

New-York Mac. ‘Fume. 1790 


of Letters. 
E R Il. 


torians, the philofophers, the poets, 
the critics, the fatirifts, and the dra- 
matical authors of Greece and Rome, 
so be convinecd of this. ‘Their me- 
rits are generally known, and as ge- 
nerally acknowledged. We may add, 
that for many centuries, even among 
the moderns, law, phyfic and divi- 
nity were difcuffed only in Latin, 
and that innumerable valuable trea- 
on every department of {ci- 
ence, have appeared in this language 
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throughout Europe. We may fur- 
ther obferve, that fome of the northern 
Europeans, the Swedes and Ruflians, 
itill ufe the Latin language in their 
{cientifical performances. 

Thele obfervations no one will at- 
tempt to deny ; but we are told, that 
«© all ancient authors of reputation 
have been trarflated by able hands 
into modern lahguages,” and that 
“‘ while America retains a friendly 
intercourfe with Great-Britain,all the 
valuable difcoveries, which are pub- 
lithed in Latin, in any part of Eu- 
rope, will be tranfmitted to her thro’ 
the medium of Englith tranflations.” 

With reipe& to the firft pofition, 
I fhall obferve, that few of the nu- 
merous tranflations of Latin and 
Greek writers have been the produc- 
tion of men of abilities. They have 
been commonly made by perfons 
who wrote for bread, and who con- 
fulted fpeed rather than correétnefs 
in their performances. Indeed men 
of genius will not ftoop to the low 
drudgery of tranflation, and I con- 
ceive that no other perfon is fit to 
undertake it. He, who would con- 
vey to us the ideas of an author, mutt 
himfelf be accurately acquainted with 
them. A bare knowledge of words 
is not fufficient. A critical know- 
ledge of the fubjeét is alfo requifite. 
Hence I would alinoft affert, that, in 
order to tranflate well, a man fhould 
be capable of writing equally well 
on the fubjeé as the original author. 
This being the cafe, who would not 
rather give his own opinions to the 
world, than retail the doctrines of 
others ? 

Mott tranflations are merely cari- 
catures of the original. Even Mr. 
Pope’s tranflation of Homer, which 
is perhaps the beft that ever appeared 
in any language, certainly falls far 
fhort of the original in many inftan- 
ces; nay, he confefles himfelf utter- 
ly incapable of doing juftice to Ho- 
mer. Any perfon who has ever com- 
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pared tranflations with the Originals 
mutt have obferved that the fenfe of 
the author is often rendered obfcure 
and not feldom perverted. Need 
we be furprifed at finding this the 
cafe in verfions from the Latin and 
Greek, when we obeerve it daily in 
ofe from the French and German, 
fe peculiar phrafes and ideas we 


ol ertainly to be better able to 
ex} han thofe of the ancients? 

S then ftudy and form our 
opinic he ancients or even of 


moder: in the learned lan- 
guages, lations? As well 
might w. idea of the excel- 


lence of ti 
the ftatues o 
vile daubings a 
copyiits. 

In thefecond __ ition our profpett 
of becoming acg. .nted with Euro- 
pean difcoveries is made to depend 
upon retaining a friendly intercourie 
with Great-Britain, or rather with 
Britifh tranflators. Mortifying idea! 
After all our noble struggles for inde- 
pendence, after fo much precious 
blood fpilt in obtaining a feparation 
from that proud and prejudiced na- 
tion, fhall we be obliged to depend 
upon their hired fcribblers for lite- 
rary information? ‘Too long have 
our bodies been confined in the tram- 
mels of Britifh fafhions. Let not 
the infamous yoke be extended to 
our minds. We have been long 
enough in leading ftrings. Let ws 
dare now to think and aét for our- 
{elves. 

With a view to obtain tranflations 
and explanations of Latin and Greek 
books, it is propofed, that “ certain 
perfons fhould ftudy thefe languages 
as a diftinét profeflion ;” and we ate 
tcld, that « no more confidence will 
be placed in thefe than is daily placed 
in lawyers and phyficians in matters 
ef much greater importance.” " tha 


1gs of Raphael or 
necients from the 
igravings of their 


only obferve, that if a law,* | 
Phyfician be ignoranc of his p © * 
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fom, the event will fhow it. The 
lawyer will lofe his cautes, and the 
phyfician his patients. But how fhall 
we detect the ignorance or mifrepre- 
fontations of the linguift? Only by 
fudying the original. It is further 
faid, that no more credit will be 
civen them than we are accuftomed 
to give to travellers and hiftorians.” 
Iwill only afk, whether the infor- 
mation of travellers in general is of 
as great importance to usas the know- 
ledge we derive from the ancient au- 
thors? Will the knowledge of the 
fituation of Grand Cairo and Con- 
ftantinople add any thing to the ftock 
of ufeful or ornamental literature ? 
And yet I fhould think him an indo- 


Jent character indeed, who, when 
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that city. And what fhould we 


think of a man, who would reft fa- 
tished with anecdotes told him at 
fecond hand of a perfon, from whofe 
own mouth he might learn their truth 
or falfhood by a trifling exertion ? 
Does not he act as abfurd a part, 
who relies upon the faith of a travel- 
ler, when a little labour will make 
him matter of the original ? 

I have dwelt upon this head be- 
caute it appeared to be of much im- 
portance. Ifthere are ufeful treatifes 
in Latin and Greek, which no one 
will deny, and if, as I have endea- 
voured to fhow, tranflations are ina- 
dequate to make us acquainted with 
them, furely the itudy of thefe lan- 
guages is ufeful and neceflary. 





within a few miles of Conitantino- 
ple, fhould decline vifiting it, becaufe 
Tournefort and others have defcribed: 
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The following Portrait of a BasuruLt Man, és taken from a Publication 
called V aRIETY. 


OU muft know, fays the wri- 

ter, “ that in my pe-fon I am 

tall and thin, with a fair complexion 
and light flaxen hair; bat of fuch 
extreme fentibility of fhame, that on 
the {mallet fubject of confufion, the 
lood rufhes into my cheeks, and I 
appear like a perfeét full blown rofe.” 
Having been fent to the univertity 
by his father, a farmer of no great 
property, the confcioufnefs of his 
unhappy failing made him fhun fo- 
ciety, and he became enamioured of 
acollege life, But from that peace- 
ful retreat he was called by the death 
of his father, and of a rich uncle who 
left him a fortune of thirty thoufand 
pounds. He now purchafed an ef- 
tate in the country, and hiscompany 
was much courted by the furround- 
ing families, efpecially by fuch as had 
Matriageable daughters. ‘Though he 


wifhed to accept their offered friend- 
fhip, he was repeatedly forced to ex- 
cule himfelf, under the pretence of 
not being quite fettled; for often 
when he had rode or walked with 
full intention of returning their vilits, 
his heart had failed him as he ap- 
proached their gates, and he had re- 
turned homeward refolving to try 
again next day. Determined howe- 
ver, at length, to conquer his timi- 
dity, he accepted of an invitation to 
dine with one, whole ecafy, open 
manner left him no room to doubt of 
a cordial welcome. But the relation 
of this eventful vifit muft be given 
in his own words. 

« Sir Thomes Friendly, who lives 
about two miles diflant, is a baronet, 
with about two thouland pounds a 

-ear eftate, joined to that I purchaf- 
ed; he has two fons and five daugh- 


ters, 
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ters, all grown up, and living with 
their mother and a maiden filter of 
Sir Thomas’s, at Friendly-hall, de- 
pendent on their father. Confcious 
of my unpolifhed gait, I have for 
fome time paft taken private leffons 
of a profeflor, who teaches grown 
gentlemen to dance; and though I 
at firit found wondrous difficulty in 
the art he taught, my knowledge of 
the mathematics was of prodigious 
ufe in teaching me the equilibrium 
of my body, and the due adjuftment 
of the center of gravity to the five 
pofitions. Having now acquired the 
art of walking without tottering, and 
learned to make a bow, I boldly ven- 
turned to obey the baronet’s invita- 
tion toa family dinner, not doubt- 
ing but my new acquirements would 
enable me to fee the ladies with tole- 
rable intrepidity ; but alas! how vain 
are all the hopes of theory, when 
un{upported by habitual practice. 
AAs I approached the houfe a dinner 
bell alarmed my fears, left I had 
Spoiled the dinner by want of punc- 
tuality: Impreffed with this idea, I 
blufhed the deepefl crimfon, as my 
ame was repeatedly announced by 
the feveral livery fervants, who ufher- 
ed me into the library, hardly know- 
ing what or whom I faw. At my 
firft entrance I fummoned all my for- 
titude, and made my new-learned 
how to lady Friendly ; but unfortu- 
nately in bringing back my left foot 
to the third pofition, I trod upon the 
gouty toe of poor Sir Thomas, who 
had followed clofe at my heels to be 
the nomenclator of the family. The 
confufion this occafioned in ime js 
hardly to be conceived, fince none 
but bafhful men can judge of my 
diitrefs ; and of that defcription the 
number | believe isvery {mal]. The 
baronet’s politenels by degrees diffi- 
pated my concern, and I was afto- 
uifhed to fee how far good breedin 
could enable him to fupprefs his fee]. 
ing, and to appear with perfeé eafe 
atter fo painful an accident. 


« The chearfulnefs of he lady. 
fhip, and the familiar chat of the 
young ladies, infenfibly led me to 
throw off my referve and heepith. 
neis, till at lengthI ventured to join 
in the converfation, and even to ftarr 
frefh fubjeéts. The library being 
richly furnifhed with elegant bind. 
ings, I conceived Sir Thomas to be 
a man of literature, and ventured to 
give my opinion concerning the f. 
veral editions of the Greek clafiics, 
in which the baronet’s opinion per- 
feétly coincided with my own. To 
this fubjec&t I was led by obferving 
an edition of Xenophon in fixteeg 
volumes, which (as I had never be- 
fore heard of fuch a thing) greatly 
excited my curiofity, and I rofe up 
to examine what it could be. Sir 
Thomas faw what I was about, and, 
I fuppofe, willing to fave me the 
trouble, rofe to take down the book, 
which made me more eager to pre- 
vent him, and hattily laying my hand 
on the firft volume, I pulled it for- 
cibly ; but lo! inftead of books, a 
board, which by leather and gilding 
had been made to look like dixteen 
volumes came tumbling down, and 
unluckily pitched upon a wedgewood 
inkftand on the table under it. In 
vain did Sir Thomas flure me there 
was no harm ; I faw the ink ftream- 
ing from an inlayed table, om the 
Turkey carpet ; and, fcarce knowing 
what I did, attempted to flop 16 
progrefs with my cambrick handker- 
chief. In the height of this contu- 
fion we were informed that dinner 
was ferved up, and I with joy oe" 
ceived that the bell, which at fri 
had fo alarmed my fears, was only 
the half-hour dinner bell. 

« In walking through the hall and 
fuite of apartments to the dining- 
room, I had time to collect my {cat 
tered fenfes, and was defired to take 
my place between lady Friendly - 
her eldcft daughter at the tai 
Since the ‘al! of the wooden Aeno- 
phon, 
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hon, my face had been continually 
Goring like a fire brand, and I was 
jut beginning to recover myfelf,and 
to feel comfortably cool, when an 
unlooked bor accident rekindled all 
my heat and blufhes. Having fet 
my plate of foup too near the edge of 
the table, in bowing to Mifs Dinah, 
who politely complimented the pat- 
tern of my waiftcoat, I tumbled the 
whole fcalding contents into my lap. 
In fpite of an immediate fupply of 
napkins to wipe the furface of my 
cloaths, my black filk breeches were 
not ftout enough to fave me from 
the painful effects of this fudden fo- 
mentation, and for {ome minutes my 
Jeps and thighs feemed itewing in a 
boiling caldron; but recollecting 
how Sir Thomas had difguifed his 
torture, when I trod upon his toe, I 
firmly bore my pain in filence, and 
fat with my lower extremeties par- 
boiled, amidft the ftifled giggling of 
the ladies andfervants. 

“ TI will not relate the feveral 
blunders which I made during the 
firft courfe, or the diftrefs eccafioned 
by my being defired to carve a fowl, 
or tohelp to the various difhes that 
ftood near me, {pilling a fauce-boat, 
and knocking down a {falt-celler ; 
where frefh difafters overwhelm’d 
me quite.” 

_“ Thada piece of rich fweet pud- 
ding on my fork, when Mifs Louifa 
begged to trouble me for a pigeon 
that ftood near me; in my hatte, 
{carce knowing what I did, I whip- 
ped the pudding into my mouth, hot 
as a burning coal ; it was impoflible 
to conceal my agony ; my ¢yes were 
farting from their fockets. At laft, 
in {pite of fhame and refolution, I 
was obliged to drop the caufe of tor- 
Menton my plate. Sir Thomas and 


the ladies compaflionated my misfor- 
tune, and each-advifed a different 
application; one recommended oil, 
another water, but all agreed that 
wine was beft for drawing out fire, 
and a glafs of fherry was immedi- 
ately brought from the fide-board, 
which I {natched up with great ea- 
gerne{s: But, Oh! how fhall I tell 
the fequel? Whether the butler by 
accident miftook, or purpofely de- 
fiened to drive me mad, he gave me 
a glafs of the ftrongeit brandy, with 
which I filled my mouth, already 
flead and bliftered. ‘Totally unufed 
to every kind of ardent {pirits, .with 
my tongue, throat and palate as raw 
as beef, what could Ido? . I could 
not fwallow; and clapping both my 
hands upon my mouth, the curfed 
liquor {quirted through my nofe and 
fingers like a fountain, over all the 
difhes, and I was crufhed with burits 
of laughter from all quarters. 

Tn vain did Sir Thomas reprimand 
the fervants, and lady Friendly chide 
her daughters; for the meafure of 
my fhame and their diverfion was 
not yet complete. To relieve me 
from the intolerable perfpiration 
which this accident had caufed, with- 
out confidering what I did, 1 wiped 
my face with that ill-fated handker- 
chief which was ftill wet from the 
confequences of the fall of Xenophon, 
and covered all my face with ftreaks 
of ink in every direétion. ‘The-ba- 
ronet himfelf could not fupport this 
fhock, but joined his lady in the ge- 
neral laugh ; while I {prung from the 
table in defpair, rufhed out of the 
houfe, and ran home in an agony of 
confufion and difgrace, which the 
moft poignant fenfe of guilt could 
not have excited.” 
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Comments on Philobiblicus’s Explanation of 


For the New-York MacGazine. 


ITH as great pleafure did I 

perufe Philobiblicus’s anfwer 

to my queries as he experienced in 
writing it; and I would here inform 
Philobiblicus, that it was not my in- 
tention to reply when I wrote my 
queries; but thinking him, in his 
anfwer, rather too fevere on me, ei- 
ther through’ignorance of my mean- 
ing, or mifapprehenfion of it in fe- 
veral inftances ; and as he appears to 
bring heavy charges againft me, re- 
fpeéting my intention, which are by 
no means well founded, I think it 
no more than juftice to myfelf to 
explain more fully my meaning, and 
vindicate myfelf refpetting thefe 
charges brought againit me, after 
which I hope Philobiblicus will not 
look upon it as an unpardonable and 
unwarrantable prefumption to pafs 
my judgment on fuch parts of his 
an{wer as appear to me exceptionable. 
Philobiblicus certainly, and with 
great juftice, would be chargeable 
with credulity in really confidering 
me as hefitating in the point in quef- 
tion; my former piece certainly to 
every impartial and attentive reader 
muft render even the fuppofition 
grounclefs ; neither was my motive 
that of only giving him a tafk, but 
looking upon him asa proper perfon 
to commit the explanation of the fub- 
ject to, was my principal reafon : 
But I thought I had fully explained 
my reafons for propofing the queftion 
in the former piece, and fhall here 

repeat them :—I there faid that thefe 

feeming contradiétions in St. Payl’s 
writings were often brought forward 

by infidels and fcoffers, as arguments 

againft the divinity and doétrines of 

the holy fcriptures, and the prefent 

one having been, to my knowledge, 

brought forward with this intention, 

was one of my principal reafons for 

bringing it forward. But however 


eafy the explanation of this queition 


may be to Philobiblicus, certain { 
am that it is not fo with all; and J 
am likewife certain that he wil! agree 
with me, that there are many in our 
day who give themfelves no trouble 
in fearching fcriptures, but only to 
an{wer their own felfith views, and 
to eftablifh their own pernicious te. 
nets, even at the expence of truth 
and reafon. Perhaps Philobiblicus 
may fuppofe that I was halting be. 
tween two opinions, but this was by 
no means the cafe, for I was fully 
perfuaded in my own mind; butre- 
{fpecting the guefs he was about mak- 
ing, concerning the choice of the 
fubject, I conceive did not require 
much art nor ingenuity to difcover, 
if he attended to the latter part of 
my former piece, for neither my 
tenderncfs nor indulgence (as he is 
pleafed very tenderly and very face- 
tioufly to exprefs himfelf) led me to 
the choice of this queftion, which 
he thinks to explain with fo much 
facility ; neither would I with him 
to fuppofe (at which he feems to 
hint) that T would bring forward a 
queltion of this fort, only to watch 
the pen with a critical view, and 
then expofe its weaknefs. Had this 
at firft been my intentions, I certain 
ly fhould have ftepped forth with 
that view. Refpecting this, Philo- 
biblicus, I believe, need be under no 
apprehenfions, for his abilities, wil- 
dom, and erudition, appear fuflici- 
ent to fereen him from the malevo- 
lent pen of the critic. Perhaps he 
may confider me as one of that num- 
ber, who propofe fcripture difficulties 
only that they may be involved in 
more inextricable ones, and who 
while they are propofing them, wilh 
not to fee them reconciled. If this 


. “ . {> p 
is the cafe, he mutt either fuppoe me 
to have a very weak head, or @ a 
bad heart ; but refpeting this | con 

fully juitify myfelf, was necelity. 
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But I fhall now pafs over to thofe 

arts of hisanfwer which I confider 
as exceptionable, conficering that 
Philobiblicus appears to invite me 
to it. 

Philobiblicus begins by fuppofing 
it would be an affront to the under- 
ftanding of A. B. C. fhould he fup- 
pofe him ignorant of the following 
remark :—‘¢ That Tarfus, in Cilicia, 
the native city of Paul, had the pri- 
vilege of a Roman burgerfhip, on 
account of its being a Roman colo- 
ny.” But ftill, he appears not fatisfi- 
ed himfelf with this opinion, but 
pofitively denies it in the next co- 
lumn, faying, “* That the city of 
Tarfus may have enjoyed that pri- 
vilege” (viz. its being a Roman bur- 
gerfhip, and a Roman colony): “ re- 
mains poffible, only, not certain, and 
to me not probable.” If Tarfus had 
the privilege of a Roman burgerfhip, 
and was actually a Roman colony, 
the difficulties inftantly vanifh ; but 
this Philobiblicus appears not to cre- 
dit ; but that it was fo I think there 
is not the leaft reafon to doubt, at 
leaft fufficient evidence has not been 
produced to eftablifh a contrary opi- 
nion ; not even the opinions of Gro- 
tius, le Clerc, and Ernefti, can con- 
vince me to the contrary. Weils, 
in his Geography of the New Tetta- 
ment, tell us, that Tarfus, in the 
times of the Romans, was a city of 
great note, as being not only the 
metropolis of the province of Celicia, 
but honoured likewife with the pri- 
vilege of a Roman colony. Another 
commentator teils us, that Tarfus, in 
Cilicia, had received great privileges 
from the Roman emperors, and a- 
mong others, the right of Roman 
citizens. Photius goes fo far as to 
tell us about what time it was that 
the privilege of Roman citizens came 
to be enjoyed, not only by thofe who 
were natives of the place, but by as 
many as either by favour er money, 
although perhaps they lived ata great 


Sree bora. 


diftance from Rome, had yet, Fus 
Civitatis Romane, the privilege of 
Roman citizens conferred on them, 
and were made partakers of that ap- 
pellation. Several hiftorians have 
obferved, that under the firft emper- 


ors it was highly valued, and coft. 


dear, but that in the reign of Clau- 
dius it came to be difefteemed, and 
purchafed at a low rate. But fome 
contend, that though Tarfus at that 
time might be made a free town, ftill 
it was never a Roman colony until 
the reign either of Caracealla or He- 
liogabolus, and that the right of 
Roman citizen was not common to 
all the people of the place, but only 
to fome particular perfons who might 
purchafe it as a title of honour for 
them and their heirs, of whom they 
fuppofe St. Paul’s father to be one, 
and that, on this foundation, he 
might very properly fay, that 4e was 
But with this opinion I 
cannot agree. Dio Chryfoitomus 
fays, Julius Cafar had given to that 
city every thing he could give his 
friends ; and that he fhould ftill with- 
hold this chief privilege and gift, 
feems to contradict his affertion, and 
appears not confonant to reafon. 
With refpect to the one paflage in 
Suetonius, which to Philobiblicus 
amounts almoft to a demonttration, 
with me Gperates to the contrary. 
The reduction of Cilicia under Vef- 
pafian, I conceive, proves that it muft 
have enjoyed thefe privileges before 
it could have been reduced. Whit- 
by fays, that in what manner St. Paul 
obtained this privilege, the learned 
are not agreed ; but I agree with him 
that it makes fair for thofe who think 
that the people of Tarfus had it be- 

{towed on them by the favour of fome 
emperor. I fhall here tranfcribe from 
that author what Philobiblicus has 

jut hinted at concerning an ancient 

glofs on 24 Tim. iv. 12. and of an 

author, Carthfianus, it is this:—Dio 

Caffius reports, that the peonle of 

‘Tarfus 
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Tarfus fided fo far with Jul fi Cefar 
inthe civil wars, and afterwards with 
Oétavius, that their city obtained 
the name of Juliopolis, and was ho- 
noured with the greateft privileges, 
which makes Carthfianus and the 
glofs upon 2d Tim. iv. 12. fay more 
fully, that the inhabitants received 


this freedom becaufe they met the 
Roman ambafladors with peace and 
crowns, and that Paul’s father goir 


out with them received t 
or cloak, as a m 
Roman citizen. Ph ilobiblicus fays 
It is in vain to feek fhelter in the ex- 
clamation of Paul before a Roman, 
tribunal, for, fays he, it operates 
againtt t] he affertion that Tarfus had 
the Roman citizenfhip. But here 
I mutt beg leave to differ from him, 
for it does not appear to me, on read- 
ing Acts xxii. that Paul was fcourg- 
ed becaufe he called himfelf a Ro- 
man, but becaufe the chief captain 
withed to know why the multitude 
were fo enraged againtt limi ;. the 
chief captain then commanded him 
to be brought into the caftle, and 
bade that he fhould be examined by 
fcourging, tha the might know where- 
fore they cried fo againft him. Aéts 
xxii. 24. The following verfes in 
the chapter, I think, proves that the 
chief captain was fully perfuaded 
that Paul was aR: oman, for the z 29 h 
verfe fays, Then, ftraight, fay they 
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departed from him which fhould haya 
examined him, and i the chief Captain 
alfo was afraid after he knew that he 


was a Roman, and becaufe he had 
at er 


UU sid nim. TI nis chapter, and the 
¢..} irvs +. i+ 
lowing chapters, lufficientl Y prove 


i 
that heey the chief captain nor the 

lers fe to doubt of his | being a 
ashi and this operates, I think, 
as a {trong proof in favour of Tarfus 
having that privil ege. Had not this 
aes been the cale, the Roman tri. 
bune certainly would have knownit, ff 
and contradided the Apoftles aifer. 
tion, which he did not do. But 
whatever Tarfus was and enjoyed, 
I certainly agree with Philobiblicus 
that Paul wasa Roman citizen; bat 
I think that even at this day we ar 
not at a lofs to find out how he came 
to it, and I believe the foregoing 
proofs will jaftify this aflertion. But 
even were we at ? lofs to know this, I 
conceive it would not have fo much 
weight with me, as to operate as an 
argument of the Chriftian Religion, 
if it did not in favour of it. Refpett- 
ing the authors Philobiblicus men- 
tions in the Jaft of his piece, I think 
are not worthy of notice, w hen we 
confider them asthe champions oft 
fidelity. And that chriftianity \ 
introduced by poverty and defpair, 
needs no confutation. 

A. B.C. 


New-York, Fune Q, 1799 








The COUNTRY SQUIRES’s REVENGE. 
A TRUE 


[From the Beauties of Magazines, Reviews, &Fc.] 


OHN Buckhurtt Pe - born in 
<y «the neighbour! hacicil of Shrewf- 
burry, in Shropfhire, lof: almoft from 
his infancy thofe who had given him 
life; fo that he entered warly on an 
eftate of 100). per ann. which they 
left him. Ashe was free to dj — 


of himfelf as he pleafed, arid though 


STORY. 


he was rich enough to cont fult only 

his own inclination in the choice of 
a wife, he married the daughter of a 
farmer, who rented from him a part 
of his eltate. She was 2 fine figure 
ofa woman, had a frefh ruddy com- 
plexion, was reckoned an extraordi- 
nary beauty ; and, on thefe con! fider- 
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The Country Squire’s Revenge. 


ations, he was regardlefs of the ine- 
quality of their conditions, and the 
{mallnefs of her fortune, which he 
beftowed on a younger fifter. He 
was tranfported with his happineis ; 
and to tafte the pleafure of poffefling 
the perfon he loved more completely, 
he had his manfion-houfe newly fit- 
ted up, and elegantly furnifhec, to 
which he had her conveyed, in the 
ufual pomp of country feftivity, a 
few days after his marriage. 

They lived there in a moft delight- 
ful union, when the Ear] of Wolfing- 
tone, whofe feat was near the Squire’s 
called in one day as he was hunting, 
to refrelh himfelf at his houje. He 
faw-his wife, and fell in love with 
her; at leaft the Squire thought fo ; 
and that which convinced him, was 
his courting his acquaintance imme- 
diately, in a very prefling manner, 
which before he had extremely flight- 
ed. He aflociated with him in his 
hunting-matches, forced feveral pre- 
fents upon him, and made him won- 
derful offers of fervice, particularly 
of getting him a feat in parliament, 
without being at the leaft expence 
himfelf for defraying the eleétion- 
charges. 

The Squire, notwithftanding, was 
greatly alarmed at the Earl’s paffion. 
If he had utterly deprived him of all 
Opportunities of feeing his wife, he 
might have avoided the calamity 
which befel him; but the confidence 
he had in her kept him eafy. He 
believed it impoflible that a woman, 
whom he had married without a for- 
tune, and from an obfcure rank, 
fhould be ungrateful enough to for- 
get his kindnefs. Alas! how little 
did he know her. Ambition and 
Vanity, which are both fo natural to 
women, were her greateft faults. 

When Earl Wolfingftone had found 
means to inform her of his fentiments 

ule was wonderfully delighted with 
10 important a conqueft. The ad- 
Greiies of a man who was ftyled No- 

New-York Mae. Fune, 1790. 


A true Story. 
ble Lord, foothed her pride, and fil- 


Jed her mind with afpiring notions. 
She efteemed him more, and loved the 
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Squire lefs. What he had done for 
her, inftead of exciting her gratitude, 
drew on him her contempt. She 
regarded him as a hufband unworthy 
of her beauty; and imagined that if 
this high and mighty Lord had feen 
her before his marriage, (for his 
lordfhip was but lately married him- 
felf ) he certainly would have efpoufed 
her. Elated. with thefe foolifh fan- 
cies, and {educed by fome prefents 
which encouraged them, fhe yielded 
to the Eari’s fecret folicitation. 

They wrote to one another fre- 
quently, and the Squire never fuf- 
pected their correfpondence ; “but, at 
laft, he was unhappy enough to be 
cured of his blindnefs. One day he 
came back from hunting before his 
ufual hour, and pafled into his wife’s 
chamber, whe did not expect him 
fo foon. She had juft received a 
letter from the Earl, and was going 
to anfwer it. She trembled, and 
could not conceal her trouble at fee- 
ing him. Obferving a pen and ink 
on the table, his mind told him that 
fhe was betraying him. He prefled 
her to fhew him what fhe was writ- 
ing; which fhe obftinately refufing, 
he was obliged to make ufe of vio- 
lence to fatisfy his jealowfy ; and pul- 
led out of her bofom, in fpite of her 
refiftance, a letter which contained 
the following words :— 

‘¢ Shall I always continue in ex- 
“ pectation of a fecond interview 
with my dear Madam Buckhurft ? 
How cruel are you, to give me the 
moft flattering hopes, and delay to 
fulfil them fo long? Your hof- 
«« band, fo little deferving of, your 
‘¢ charms, goes every day a hunting, 
«< and fhould «e not improve thofe 
“ opportunities f Have more regard 
to the tender fame which confumes 
« mvheart. Pity me, Madam, and 
« confider that, if it be 2 pleafure to 
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«© obtain what one defires, it is a tor- 
“ ment to wait long for the poffeffion 
ne u- 

“ WoLFINCSTONE.” 

The Squire could net read this 
letter over, without being tranfport- 
ed with rage. He had fill his horfe- 
whip in his hand, and was tempted 
to lay it to fome purpofe on the fhoul- 
ders of an unfaithful wife, who had 
ruined his honour; but, reflecting 
that this would be to revenge him- 
felf by halves, and that his refent- 

ment called alfo for another victim, 
he fuppreffed his paffion, diffembled, 
and, with as little agitation as pofli- 
ble, * Madam,” faid he to his wife, 
“you have done ill to hearken to 
“ the Earl. The luftre of his rank 
* ought not to dazzle you ; but young 
people love gaiety and fplendor. 
« J am willing to believe this is all 
*< your crime, and that you have not 
‘committed the leaft error; and 
* therefore Iexcufe your indi{cretion, 
“¢ provided you return to your duty ; 
“and that, being from henceforth 
*« fenfible of my affection only, you 
«* make it your whole care to deferve 
it.” So faying, he went out of 
the room, as well to give her time to 
ecover from the trouble in which 
fhe was, as becaufe he himfelf want- 
éd to be alone a little, to appeafe his 
choler. If he éould not make him- 
felf eafy, he affected at leatt to be fo 
for two days; and, on the third, 
feigning to. have an affair of great 
importance at Briitol, he told his wife 
he was obliged to leave her for fome 
time, and begged her to take care of 
her honour in his abfence. 

He fet out; but inftead of going 
to Briftol, returned home privately 
at the clofe of the day, and hid him- 
felf in the chamber of a trufty fer- 
vant, from whence he could fee ever 
one that came into the houfe. He 
did not doubt but that the Ear] had 
been informed of his departure, and 
believed he would not fail to embrace 
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this opportunity. He hoped to fir. 
prife them together, and promifed 
himfelf a complete revenge; but he 
was deceived in his expeCtations, 
He was fo far from obferving any 
preparations to reccive a lover, that, 
on the contrary, he found the doors 
kept clofe fhut; and three days hay. 
ing elapfed without the Earls ap. 
pearing, or any of his people, he per. 
fuaded himfelf that his wife had re. 
pented of her fault, and had broke 
off all commerce with him. 
Poffefled with this opinion, he lot 
all defire of revenge ; and, refigning 
himfelf to the mottons of a love which 
had been fufpended by anger, he ran 
to his wife’s apartment, and embrac- 
ing her with tranfports— Madam,” 
faid he, * my eftcem and heart are 
‘© acoain yours. I have not been at 
« Briftol: I feigned that journey to 
“ prove you. You imuft forgive this 
¢ ftrataeem in a hufband, whofe je2- 
« Joufy was not without foundation. 
“ T was afraid that your mind, feduc- 
«ed by illufions of grandeur, was 
« not equal to the tafk of undeceit 
“ing itfelf; but, thanks to Heaven! 
«© you have difcovered your error, 
‘«¢ and I hope nothing hereatter will 
«< trouble your peace.” pt 
His wife feemed touched with 
thefe words, and letting fall fome 
tears, “ How unhappy am I,” cried 
fhe, “* to have given you grouné ny 
«6 fufpeét my virtue ! I ought rer} 
* hor that which has fo juftly provox- 
«ed you againft me: in vain Lt 
“ my eyes {wam in tears for two Gays; 
« all my forrow, all my remorie, are 
“ in vain; I fhall never regain your 
“ confidence.” “I give it youagam, 
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the aflli@tion fhe fhewed ; «I thall 
« never think of what is paft, fince 
** you repent of it fo fincerely. br 
fhort, he had the fame love for het 
that moment as before, ane eit r 
tafte thole pleafures again, which ha 
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The Country Squire’s Revenge. 


were even accompanied with a grea- 
ter degree of fenfibility ; for his wife, 
as if fhe defired to efface from his 
mind all 1mpreffions of the offence 
the had committed, was more dili- 
gent to pleafe him than ever; her 
carefles were endearing, and he was 
almoft pleafed with the uneafineis 
fhe had occafioned him. 

He fell fick fhortly after: and 
though his illnefs was not mortal, it 
is inconceivable how his wife feemed 
to be alarmed. * She kept conitantly 
with him in the day ; and in the 
night, as he lay in a feparate cham- 
ber, vifited him two or three times, 
to enquire after his healtii; and was 
extremely diligent to be the firft to 
lend him any afliftance he wanted. 
Her life feemed to be wrapped up in 
his; and he, on his fide, was fo much 
moved with the tokens of tendernefs 
fhe fhewed him, that he could not 
forbear expreffing it. They were not, 
however, fo fincere as he imagined. 

One night, when he was pretty 
well recovered, and had thoughts of 
refrefhing himfelf by going out a 
hunting the next day, his huntfman 
waked him: « Sir,” faid he, with 
trepidation, “I am forry to break 
“your honour’s reft, but Iam too 
“ faithful to you to conceal from you 
“ what is now pafiing in your houte. 
“ Lord Wolfingftone is with my mif- 
“ trefs.” The Squire was fo aito- 
nifhed with the news, that he looked 
on the huntfman a long time without 
being able to {peak. ‘The more he 
thought on-what he told him, the 
more difficulty he had to believe it 
true. No,” cried he, “ it is im- 
“* poflible my wife fhould be capable 
“of fo much perhdioufnefs. You 
“are not properly, nor fully affured 
“of what you fay.”—* Sir,” repli- 
ed the huntiman, “ I wifh to Hea- 
2 ven I were but able to doubt it; 
“ but I am not deceived by falfe ap- 
“pearances. Since your illnefs, I 
“ inipected his lordfiip was intro- 
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“‘ duced almoft every night into her 
“‘ apartment: I hid myfelf to clear 
“my fufpicions, and am but too 
‘«* well perfuaded they are juft.” 

At this the Squire rofe in a fury, 
and putting on his cloaths, took a 
{word with him, and went to the 
chamber his wife lay in, accompani- 
ed by the huntfman, who carried a 
light. At the noife they made in 
buriting open the door, Lord Wolf- 
ingilone, ftarting out of bed, and 
fnatching up a piitol he had laid by 
him on a table, prefented it at the 
Squire, and fired; but it was with 
fo much perplexity and precipitation 
that he miffed him. ‘The Squire, 
finding himfelf to have efcaped un- 
hurt, threw down his fword, and 
{eizing his antagonift by the collar, 
notwithitanding his weak ftate from 
illnefs, overpowered him, and kept 
him extended on the floor, crying 
out to the huntiman to fecure his 
wife, and not let her getaway. By 
this time, mott of the fervants of the 
houfe, roufed by the report of the 
piftol, came flocking to the apart- 
ment where they heard the racket. 
Their mafter ordered them to bring 
fuch ftrong cords as they could find. 

Vith thefe he had the Earl tied neck 
and heels to one poft of the bed, and 
his wife to the other. ‘Then addref- 
ling himfelf to his lordfhip, “ Bafe 
‘“‘ adulterer,” faid he, “ the diftur- 
“« ber of an honeft man’s quiet and 
‘«‘ happinelfs, hat muft I think you 
“to be now deferving of? Were 
“ not my bofom tinétured with the 
«« humanity of an Englifhman, this 
« {word,” taking it off the floor, 
I fhould have planted in your heart, 
animated by the phrenzy of a jea- 
« Jous Italian, or Spaniard ?—And 
you, Madam,” turning to his wile, 
do not you imagine the like fatali- 
-y fhould reach you, for your falfe 
demonttrations of affection, and all 
the enormity of your treachery ? 
But I fhall not be fo revenged of 

** either ; 
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35 Remarkable Anecdote. 


«‘ either; yet will I heap confufion 
«¢ and fhame on both.” He pitched 
upon three of his fervants to fit up 
and guard this amorous pair the reft 
of the night, defiring that bread and 
water might be adminiltered to them, 


as they were in a ftate of penitence; 


anda blanket thrown over them, if 


they fhould complain of cold, for 
both were naked. 

The Squire left them thus fecured, 
and difpatched fome of his people 
with notice to all his tenants and ac- 
quaintance, to aflift him the next day 
in a grand ftag-hunt, having catched 
a huge one in his toils. According- 
ly, in the morning there was a nu- 
merous apparatus of hounds, horns, 
and horfes. ‘The Earl and Squire’s 
lady were placed on the back of a 
ftout hunter, both {trapped about to 
keep them from falling; and their 
brows were graced with antlers of the 
largeft dimentfions. In this manner 
they were made to join the chace of 
a flag, over hedges, ditches, and 
five-barred gates, and through vari- 
ous pieces of water, till about four 


driven, amidft the rough notes of Ve. 
natortal mutfic, into the Court-yard 
of Lord Wolfingftone’s feat ; where 
the Squire related to the Countefs, 
his {pouie, the particulars of the ad. 
venture, Gefiring her to difpote of the 
{porting couple as fhe fhould think 
proper. 

In confequence of this affair, di. 
vorces were mutually fued for and 
obtained by the Squire and her Le. 
dyfhip ; who were fhortly after unit. 
ed in bonds which death only could 
divide, and thus nobly compleated 
the Squire’s Revenge. 

His repudiated {poufe languithed 
a few years on a {mall pittance, aban. 
doned and defpifed ; while her para. 
mour, ha. ing loft by the decree a. 
gainit him the fortune he had receiv. 
ed with his lady, which had for fome 
time been the whole he poffefied, and 
finding himfelf unable to purfue thoie 
vicious gratifications which from in. 
dulgence had become habitual, foon 
put a period to that exiftence which 
extreme turpitude now rendered as 
infupportable to himfelf as it had 


in the afternoon, when they were long been obnoxious to fociety. 
FUE SOS EIA 








A REMARKABLE ANECDOTE. 


Benevolent gentleman of Dub- 

lin, of large fortune, without 
wife, child, or near relations, walk- 
ing leifurely in the fields, to the 
northward of the circular road, dif- 
covered a bundle, carefully placed 
under a bufh. On examining the 
contents, a lively infant about twelve 
montlis old, appeared cloathed and 
wrapped up in a warm blanket. On 
the breait was a paper, denoting that 
he had been baptifed by the name of 
Francis, but that as poverty had com- 
pelled an unfortunate mother to part 
with aa only child, the finder, whom 
fhe hoped to be rich, might give him 
what furname he pleated. The gen 


i> 


tleman, looking on this event as the 
defign of Providence, embraced the 
fortunate foundling ; and having ce- 
livered him to a proper perfon, whom 
he has hired as a nurfe, brought’both 
to his houfe in the ncighbourhood of 
the city, where the little charge !s 
treated as his own. Might not tie 
heirs of kingdoms and noble families 
have derived their origin from {ach 
lucky events ? A remote anceftor of 
the Earls of Derby, Kings of the 
Ifle of Man, is faid to have been found 
in an eagle’s neft, in the hollow ot 4 
high rock, by the then proprietor 0! 
the ifland, who, having no child, 
adopted him for his heir. 
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Th REWARD of EARLY INDUSTRY. 
ATale from the Veillées du Murais. 


N ancient times there was a far- 
] mer at Grange, in the county of 
Cork, who had a numerous family 
ofchildren. Nicol, one of the youn- 
ger fons, confidering that his eldett 
brothers would have the farnr, and 
that he had nothing to expect from 
his own induftry, was alarmed at his 
future profpects. The beauty of the 
wool of Connaught, and the gain 
that might be made by dealing init, 
made the fubject of converfation one 
day at his father’s. ‘The difcourfe 
made a lively impreflion on the boy ; 
he felt withinvhimfelf the fpirit of 
trafic before he had the means, for 
of this latter no mention had been 
made in the converfation he had lif- 
tened to. Nicol fecretly made pre- 
parations for fitting himfelf out as a 
dealer in wool: he procured a coarfe 
coat iit for defending himfelf againtt 
rain, an excellent pair of brogues, 
fach as they wear in Ireland, a little 
flafk for holding water, and a itick 
tipt with iron to prot:ét him againtt 
danger. Thus provided, he left his 
father’s houfe without money or goods 
toexchange, and made his way to the 
county of Galway, living upon the 
wild fruits he found by the road, or 
upon the hofpitality of the charitable. 
He was delighted with the view of 
the fine wool which he faw there; 
but it now for the firft time occurred 
to him, that a merchant muit have 
fomething to give before he can re- 
celve. This thought aflli€ted but did 
not difcourage him. Since his arrival, 
he had heard that one of the nobles 
of his native county was then in the 
town, whofe reputation for benevo- 
lence was known toevery body. He 
Introduced himfelf to the nobleman 
as a native of Cork, who had come 
to Galway to purchafe wool, but who 
had nomoncy. ‘The Baron of Bal- 
“more, who was indeed of that coun- 


ty, was aftonifhed at the fight of a boy 
who announced himfelf as a dealer 
in wool. He interrogated Nicol ; 
who made hima very fimple and ho- 
neft derail of his prefent and future 
defigns. Baltimore was ftruck with 
the fingularity ; he difcovered a deal 
of natural fagacity in the youth ; and 
being affured that he was no fugitive 
libertine, he lent hima fum of money. 
He was perfuaded that it was a gift ; 
the lad’s ignorance of commerce ex- 
pofed him to the hazard of being 
duped in the outfet. However, faid 
he, I thall have the fatisfaction of pay- 
ing the premium of his apprentice- 
fhip. 

Nicol, now pofleffed of a fum more 
confiderable than he had ever expect- 
ed, ran to make his bargain ; and whe- 
ther it was his own fagacity, or that 
the people of Connaught had not the 
heart to impofe on a trader fo young, 
his bargain was advantageous. He 
travelled to the counties where fheep 
were fcarce, fuch as King’s County, 
Kildare, and Balyclough, and dif- 
pofed of his wool with confiderable 
profit. 

Now it happened at this time, that 
the Baron of Baltimore was come to 
Balyclough ; and Nicol having learn- 
ed it, went to prefent himfelf before 
his benefaétor : “ My Lord,” faid he, 
«I have been fuccefsful with the 
money you lent me; here is the prin- 
cipal, which I return with the hum- 
bleft acknowledgments, the produce 
will be fuficient for my future traffic ; 
and may Heaven forever blels you for 
having had pity on me. The Baron 
was as much pleafed with the fuecefs 
as with the probity of his little mer- 
chant, and would hav¢ had him re- 
tain the loan. “ No, my Lord,” faid 
Nicol, * I have now advanced a ftep ; 
but if I fhould keep your fum, I 
fhould be but where I began. T only 
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beg you would permit me to wait 
upon you wherever you are, and to 
give you an account of my little ftock, 
the produceof your bounty.” The 
Baron was {till more charmed with 
his fpirit than before; and he pro- 
mifed to take an intereft in his con- 
cerns at all times. Nicol departed 
{till in the fame mean drefs to pur- 
chafe wool at Connaught. His re- 
turn made the rich traders confide in 
him; and they gave him not only a 
bargain for his money, but allowed 
him a little parcel on credit. Thus 
he procured a confiderable quantity of 
the fineft wool, and had a ready and 
lucrative market for it at Balyclough, 
where the Baron ftill was. Nicol 
did not fail to inform him of his fuc- 
cefs, and to renew his acknowledg- 
ments. ‘ Thou are grateful,” faid 
the Baron to him, “ and will prof- 

er; go on young man, and remem- 
8a that I intereft myfelf in the in- 
creafe of thy little fortune.” Nicol 
retired, accumulating benedi¢tions on 
his generous patron. 

He returned to Connaught, paid 
what he owed, and laid out all his 
money ; for he was at no unneceffary 
expence, and had now double credit. 
In this way he made feveral excurfi- 
ons: he went to the country and to 
the farms, and had a part of his mer- 
chandife from the firft hand, which 
he foon. difpofed of to advantage, 
particularly at Carrickfergus and Bel- 
faft. At this laft place he heard of 
his benefactor, and flew to pay his 
ref{pects. “ Nicol,” faid the domef- 
tics, feeing him ftill with his brogues, 
““ you are furely not doing well, 
boy?” « Pretty well,” faid our 
young trader. Being admitted to 
the Baron, he informed him of his 
affairs. «I congratulate you, Nicol,” 
faid he, * on your fuccefs; but how 
comes it that you do not drefs your- 
felf better now ?” « Tam as] fhould 
be, my Lord: If I had finer cloaths, 
I would but attraét the attention of 
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robbers, and make myfelf be impofed 
on by the rapacity of inn-keepers ; 3 
man well drefled muft eat ang drink 
and flecp like a gentleman ; but in 
my courfe apparel, I am contented 
vith a morfel of bacon anda draught 
of {mall beer. I fleep in the ftable 
with my beafts, and take care thy 
they do not want in the night” 
“ Well, well,” cried the Baron, 
*¢ you are wifer, Nicol, than thofe 
that offer you their advice; youcan. 
not fail to profper, efpecially if yay 
double your profit by returns.” Nica 
thanked the Baron with a heart full 
of gratitude ; and having fold all his 
wool, he returned to the county of 
Galway, where he had been imputi- 
ently expected. 

Now Nicol had paid attention to 
the recommendation of his kind be, 
nefactor, double your profit by returns, 
He procured at Belfait the articles he 
recollected to be in greateft requelt 
at Galway; and when he arrived, 
difpofed of them quickly, and with 
confiderable profit. « Oh! how much 
am I obliged to the Baron,” would 
he fay ;” « I now double my ftock, 
and make my/elf better known than 
ever; the people all around bring 
me wool, while they buy my warts, 
and I fhall not be half the tume m 
making my purchafes.” 

After feveral trips, Nicol came to 
Cork, the capital of his native coun- 
ty; but he did not yet choole to vist 
his parents. He enquired after the 
Baron, and was informed that he 
had gone to Chefter, in Eng)anc. 
Nicol was afflicted at not feeing 4's 
patron ; but he refolved to goin quelt 
ofhim. Upon his return to Galway, 
he difpofed of the merchandizes he 
had picked up at Cork, made his put- 
chafes of wool, paffed through Tip- 
perary and Kilkenny, and came © 
Wexford. There he embarked a Cate 
go, fet out from the point of Cart- 
fore, and landed the fame evening 
at Chefter. His firft bufinefs was 
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eiquire for the Baron ; and having 
jearned that he was at the caitle, he 
fet himfelf to difpofe of his wool, 
which he fold cheaper than that of 
the country, though of a finer qua- 
lity ; for money being lefs plentiful in 
Ireland, its productions were, compa - 
atively cheaper. Nicol now found 
himfelf in poffeffion of a confiderable 
fum; but he went to wait on the 
Baron before he made the purchafe 
of his returns: he thought, that in a 
country where labour was dear, his 
bargains could not be advantageous. 
He therefore fhowed the Baron his 
whole fortune in fpecie. «* My young 
friend,” faid his patron, “ you will 
certainly become a great merchant, 
and will be a man whom I have 
gained to Ireland. Iam of youro- 
pinion with regard to the returns from 
hence; yet there are many article 

very rare In our country which are 
common in Chefter ;—-try the broad 
cloth and woollen manufactures.” 
Nicol followed his advice ; he bought 
fine cloth with one half of his ftock, 
and coarfe with the other; and hav- 
ing renewed his profeflions of grati- 
tude to the Baron, he fet out on his 
return to Ireland. 

Here he fold the coarfe cloths to 
the common people, anc carried the 
fine to Balyclough, to Waterford, 
and Thuam, where they were bought 
with avidity by the nobles: in fhort, 
he had now managed fo well, that 
he found himfelf in a condition to 
revifit his parents at Grange. 

Nicol {till wore the veft he had on 
When he left his father’s houfe, and 
he was {till in brogues. He arrived 
one evening while the family were at 
fupper, having left a fervant, whom 
he had for fome time employed, at 
an inn with his horfes. He knocks 
at the door: «* Who is there ?” fays 
one. Jt is J,” anfwers Nicol. 
¥ Ah ! it is my poor brother,” cries 
the firft. Up rofe mother and fifters, 
and flew to the door. « It is, it is 


my poor child,” fays the mother. 
«¢ OQ! poor Nicol,” cried the fifters. 
Nicol embraced his mother ; who, 
while fhe was loading him with ca- 
rafies, took notice that he ftil] had on 
his old veft. “ Yes, my dear mo- 
ther,” faid Nicol, * and I have kept 
it that I might never wear it without 
thinking of you.” The good woman 
led her fon by the hand: «* My dear,” 
{aid fhe to his father, “ it isa long, 
long time fince we have feen him ; 
let the anxiety he occafioned us be 
forgoiten; I know you are too happy 
to chide.” “* We have found you 
again then, my poor fellow,” {aid the 
farmer—* La! how tail he is grown ! 
But where have you been, Nicol ?” 
—<“ Father,” replies Nicol modefily, 
«J will tell you all, but foffer me 
firit to make a few prefents to my 
brothers and fifters.” At.the men- 
tion of prefents the farmer reddened ; 
he looked at his fon, who prefented 
him with a purfe of 100 guineas: 
he gave one of 50 to his mother, and 
one of 25 to each of his brothers and 
fitters. ‘“ O wretch that I am!” 
exclaimed the farmer, “ how have I 
offended Heaven, that it has permit- 
ted my fon to become a robber ??— 
“© No, no, dear father,” interrupted 
Nicol, “ God forbid I fhould be fo 
unworthy of you or of the favour of 
Heaven. Only hear what has befal- 
len me.” He then related how he 
had been at Galway; how he had 
found the Baron of Baltimore; how 
that lord had Jent him a little fum; 
and how hehad returned it; how he 
had profpered by ceconomy, and by 
guing meanly drefled for fear of rob- 
bers; how the Baron had given him 
excellent advice; and how he had 
gone to fee him at Chefter, among 
the Enelifh. « What!” cried the 
farmer, “ is it poflibie that you are 
the little trader in wool that I have 
fo often heard talked of ?” “ Yes, 
my father, and I will prove it to you 
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my baggage, and by the people of all 
the neighbouring towns who know 
me.” Hisparentsembraced him with 
double tranfport ; he fent for his goods 
from the inn; he made prefents of 
fine cloth to his father and mother, 
to his brothers and fifters, and there 
was joy over all the houie. Nicol 
remained eight days at the Grange, 
and then departed to profecute his 
commerce. 

It was ten whole years before he 
faw again his benefactor. At this 
period, having come to Waterford, 
he learned that the Baron of Balti- 
more had been raifed to the firit olices 
and honours of the itate. Nicol, fill 
in his old homely drefs, haitened to 
throw himfelf atthe feet of his p 
tector, who received him very kind- 
ly. « My Lord,” faid he, « For- 
tune, by her favours, has exceeded 
my defires, and I now am mafter of 
twenty thoufand pounds.” ‘* I fin- 
cerely rejoice to hear it, Nicol; but 
now that you are rich, you muft en- 
joy your good fortune—get yourfelf 
comfortably clad. People are _not 
afraid of robbers now-a-days, and 
you may live decently without ha- 
zard.” ** J do intend it, my Lord; 
but firft, I befeech you to grant mea 
favour ; allow me to make youa pre- 
fent.” «A prefent to me, Nicol ? 
you furely do not mean it; if I did 
not know you better, I would fay 
you forget yourfelf.” « I fhould be 
for ever wretched, my Lord, if I 
thought I was capable of forgetting 


S| } Tr 
. what I owe to you; but I flatter my- 


felf the prefent will not difpleafe you, 
confidering the gracious reception 
you have ever given me.” The Baron 
gave him his permiffion ; and willing 
to mark the confideration he thoucht 
was ductoa dikinguifhed merchant, 
conducted Nicol back to his ca 
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One js better here than on foot, fays 
our wool merchant, and one may 
With propriety enjoy the comforts of 
life, when they have been eared 
with toil and unccafing induftry, 
Next day Nicol prefented himflf 
before the Baron in a plain {uit of 
the fineit cloth, having come in q 
coach, elegant, but not gaudy. The 
Baron received him in this decent 
equipage with accuftomed conde. 
{fcenfion. My Lord,” faid Nicol, 
fhowing a box, “ here is the prefent 
I beg leave to offer you.” He then 
drew out a painted cloth rolled up, 
and an empty frame. ‘ My Lord,” 
{aid he, ‘ there are many fine pic. 
tures in this hall; will you permit 
this one to enjoy a piace among fo 
many more worthy?” “ Let us fee 
it,” faid the Baron. Nicol unrolled 
it.—-It was his own portrait, in the 
fame coarfe garb which that noble. 
man had firftfeenhim in. “ This,” 
fays Nicol, “is the only prefent I 
dare make to you, my early friend, 
my firft benefa¢tor ! Perhaps at {ome 
convivial hour, when your noble 
guefts are admiring the beauties of 
this rich colleétion, fome one may 
fay, why is that beggarly peaiant 
here? Deign then, my Lord, I 
befeech you, to inform them that it 
is Nicol, borrowing from you his 
firft ftock, which he hath fo muca 
increafed that he now rides in lis 
coach: Nicol and his fortune are 
your creation, and all the comforts 
he enjoys are fo many benehits ve- 
flowed by you.” 
The picture, in a plain woocen 
frante, is ftill in the cabinet of the 
Barons of Baltimore ; and is atonce 
a memorial of ingenuous benevolence, 
of gratitude unfeigned, of virtuous 
frugality, and honeit induftry. 
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AMERICAN MUSE. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 





S ON G. 
In imitation of the Song, “ "Tis not the bloom on Damon's cheek,” &c. 


Tor thy lips, thy dimpled cheeks, 
Or lovely form I prize ; 
But ’tis thy gentle heart that {peaks 

Dear Delia, in thine eyes. 


Thine eyes, fweet index of thy mind, 
Proclaim by looks férene, 

That all is gentle, all refin’d, 
That all 1s peace within. 


’Tis this that fheds the brigheft beam 
O’er ev’ry female grace ; 
*Tis this has won my pure efteem, 


Which time will ne’er efface. 
IMON A. 


ene ree Mea 


Yo the Memory of Mifs Exriza Harvey, who died at Brunfawick, in May, 
A.D. 1790. By a young Lady. 
? IS paft, ’tis done, the foul has left its clay, 
And wing’d to realms of light its rapid way ; 
The chains are burft, and ev’ry fhatter’d door 
Of mortal life is clos’d, to ope’ no more. 
All hail the day which fet the captive free ; 
All hail the day fhe faw eternity : 
No cloud of grief fhall ever now arife 
To dim the luftre of her holy joys. 


Ah, happy friend! the warfare now is o’er, 
And fears fhal] thy meek {pirit vex no more: 
The men of battle ceafe the mighty ftrife, 

And Jesus gives to thee eternal life: 
Thou early haft obtain’d the great reward, 
For all the followers of the Lamb prepar’d. 


We weep not for thy fate, ’tis for our own 
We mourn, a friend, a gen’rous fav’rite gone, 


Vv 4 7 { 
New-Yorx Mac. Fune, 1790. G Vhotc 
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Orizinal Poetry. 


Whofe gentle virtues could alike engage 

The heart of fprightly youth and jolemn age ; 

Could to the poor diftrefs’d afford relief, 

And yield a balm to the fad heart of grief: 

A fteady, perfevering, humble mind, 

To all its Maker’s mighty will refign’d ; 

Which oft, while cloath’d with clay, would ftretch its wings, 
And boldly foar where now Eliza fings. 


Qh! that (when time is o’er with me) I may 
Unite with her’s my humble,’ joyful lay, 
In that fair manfion, far above the fky, 
Whole bleft inhabitants fhall never die. 








Th IMMENSITY of CREATION. 
Tombanitk, 177 3. 


H! could I borrow fome celeftial plume, 
QO This narrow globe fhould not confine me long 
In its contraéted fphere—the vaft expanie, 

Beyond where thought can reach or eye can glance, 
My curious fpirit, charm’d, fhould traverfe o’er, 
New worlds to find, new fyftems to explore : 

When thefe appear’d, again I'd urge my flight 
*Till all creation open’d to my fight. 

—Ah! unavailing wifh, abfurd and vain, 

Fancy return, and drop thy wing again ; 

Could’ft thou more fwift than light, more fleady on, 
Thy fight as broad, and piercing as the fun, 

And Gabriel’s years too added to thy own: 

Nor Gabriel’s fight, nor thought, nor rapid wing, 
Can pafs th’ immenfe domains of th’ Eternal King; 
The greateft feraph in his bright abode 

Can’t comprehend the labours of a Gop. 

Proud reafon fails, and is confounded here~— 
—Man, how contemptible thou do’ft appear! 

What art thou in this feene ?—Alas! no more 

Than a {mall atom to the fandy fhore, 

A drop of water to the boundlefs fea, 

A fingle moment to eternity. 


A. E.B. 








4 THOUGHT oz DEATH. 


Tombanick, 1773: 


A LAS! my thoughts, how faint No angel meets them on the way, 


Their pinions clogg’d with dirt, 
They cannot gain the diftant fkies, 
But gravitate to earth. 


they rite, To guide them to new {pheress 


And Jo! tolight them, nota My 
Of heav’nly grace appears. 


Reton 








Original Poetry. 


Return then to thy native ground, 
And fink into the tombs, ~ 

There take a difmal journey round 
The melancholy rooms. 

There level’d equal king and fwain, 
The vicious and the juit 5 

The turf ignoble limbs contains, 
One rots beneath a buit. 

What heaps of human bones appear 
Pil’d up along the walls ! ° 

Thele are death’s trophies—furniture 
Of his tremendous halls ; 

The water oozing through the ftones 
Still drops a mould’ring tear, 

Rots the gilt coffin from the bones, 
And lays the carcafe bare. 

This is Cleora—come, let’s fee 
Once more the blooming fair, 
Take off the lid—ah!.’tis mot. fhe, 

A vile impoftor there. 
Is this the charmer poets fung, 
And vainly deified, 
The envy of the maiden throng ? 
; (How humbling to our pride !) 
Unhappy man, of tranfient breath, 
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Jaf born to view the day, 

Drops in the grave—and after death 
To filth and duit decay. 

Methinks the vault, at ev’ry tread, 
Sounds deeply in my ear, 

Thou too fhalt join the filent dead, 
Thy final {cene is here. 

Thy final icene! no, I retract, 
Not till the clarion’s found 

Demands the fleeping pris’ners back 
From the refunding ground : 

Not tiil that audit I fhall hear 
The immatable decree, 

Decice the olemn gueftion, where 
I pafs eternity. 

Death is the conqueror of clay, 
And can but clay detain; 

The foul, fuperior, iprings away, 
And {corns his fervile chain. 

The juit arife, and fhrink no more 
Ai graves,and fhrouds, and worms, 

Conicious they fhall (when time is 

o’er) 

Inhabit angel forms. 

ALE. B. 





Written while on a journey. 


Addrefled to Mifs 





\ VHT E with a penfive, anxious heart, 
Far from my lovely friend I roam, 
From her, fweet Peace, O! ne’er depart, 
But make her breaft thy conftant home: 
For there thou'lt find a gentle train, 
(Fit inmates for fo mild a gueft ;) 
The heart that bleeds at other’s pain, 
That joys to make another bleft. 
“ And why,” cries Peace, “ is this requeft? 
** Go to thy reafon, fhe will tell, 


* That in the lovely Delia’s breaft 
*© Sweet Peace will ever love to dwell. 


1” 


IMONA. 





aan nace OOO 


A RHAPSODYY. 


A Poem. 





[Continued from page 305. ] 
EFORE their fight the glimm’ring objects wheel 
-) In fick’ning rounds; and the head fimp’ring nods 
With liftlefs inclination, till by fits 
Refign’d to brooding impotence, it drops 
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Original Poetry. 


A fallen, fenfelefs, pitiable load. 

—Bluth, ye deluded men! who in an age 

So boafted and fo wife as this, delight 

In bafe intoxication ; who barter 

For the price of momentary tranfport 

A feries of your choiceft hours ; whofe joys 

Degrade the great faculties of the mind, 

Corrupt the very fprings of life, and throw 

A loathfome curfe upon pofterity. © 

Roufe, roufe, Corumaians! burftthrough the fhackley 

Of a Gothic cuftom, that would pervert 

The nobleft purpofe of your exiftence. 

Tis not the giddy tranfitory flight 

Of borrow’d tranfport and empoifon’d blifs— 

Nor all th’ high feafon’d fweets of luxury, 

That wifdom covets; but ’tis th’ enjoyment 

Of ourfelves, pure, permanent and perfect— 

There is a treafure, er beyond the reach 

Of grov’ling tafle, or the pride of affluence, 

That cofts you nothing to enjoy——-Temp’rance-— 

°Tis not the ftudied work of art refin’d, 

Nor idly fplendid to entice the vain ; 

But chafte and fimiple as the joy it yields.— 

Tis this, the lovelieft offspring of want, 

Suftains the balance with difdainful wealth ; 

That in the cottage of neglected worth, 

With pitying confolation dwells, 

Suffufes a mild fun-fhine o’er the breaft, 

And, in the tranquil labour of the day, 

Beftows a night of undifturb’d repofe. 

—Temperance! ah! no. It is a phantom: 

oi fuch a piéture elfewhere fcarce fubfifts 
an in the ‘airy dreams of : 

Go fearch it thro all orders, Pa indi 

That from his hungry, tatter’d family, 

Wreits their lean, weekly fuftenance, the fruit 

Of many weary and repining hours— 

To lavith it in one unfeeling draught, 

That in inebriating confumes him. 

—Of this enough—it is a growing theme; 

And, as the eye matures, in its increafe, 

May yield a plenteous and a baneful crop. 


(To be continued. ) 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





To DELLA CRUSCA. 


PHAHOU bidit !—«« my purple fumbers fry,” 
Day’s radiance pours upoh my eye. 


I wake—I live! the fenfe o’er pays 
The trivial griefs of early days. 


wae on phe eae Pea Teerwemre _ 
ee Ercaceman le neat AD a a, eee 


ao Mee Panera 


What! tho’ the rofe-bud on my cheek 
Hath fhed its leaves which late fo fleek, 
Spoke youth, and joy—and carelefs thought, 


By guilt, or fear, or fhame unfmote, 
My blooming foul is yet in youth, 
Its lively fenfe attefts the truth. 


O! I can wander yet, and tafte 
The beauties of the flow’ry wafte ; 





The nightingale’s deep fwell can feel, 
Whilft from my lids the foft drops fteal ; 
Rapt! gaze upon the gem-deck’d night, 
And mark the clear moon’s filent flight ; 
Whilft the flow river’s crumpled wave 
Repeats the quiv’ring beams’ fhe gave. 


Nor yet, the pencil ftrives in vain, 
To wake upon the canvafs plain, 
All the itrong paffions of the mind, 
Or hint the fentiment refined ; 
To its {weet magic yet I bow, 





As when youth deck’d my polifh’d brow. 


The chifel’s feath’ry touch to trace, 





Thro’ the nerv’d form, or foften’d grace, 


Is lent me till. Still I admire, 
And kindle at the poet’s fire— 
My torch at Della Crujca’s light, 





And diftant, follow his fuperior flight. 


O Time! fince thefe are left me ftill, 
Of defer thefts e’en take thy fill: 
Yes, fteal the luftre from my eye, 
And bid the foft carnation fly ; 

My treffes fprinkle with thy fnow, 
Which boafted once the axzburn glow ; 
Warp the flim form that was ador’d 
By him fo lov’d my bofom’s Lord— 
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But leave me, when all thefe you fteal, 


The mind to tafe, the nerve to feel! 








ANNA MATILDA. 
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To ANNA 


ND art thou, then, alas! like 
me, 
Offspring of frail mortality ? 
Muft ruthlefsTime’s rude touch efface 
Each lovely feature’s varying grace ? 
And muft tow’rds earth that form in- 
cline, 
And e’en thofe eyes forbear to fhine ? 
Yet when with icy hand he throws, 
Amongft thine auburn locks, his {nows, 
The freezing influence ne’er fhall dart 
To chill thy warmly-beating heart ; 
And {corning Death’s oblivious hour 
Thou fhalt exult—beyond his pow’r. 


Methinks, as paffion drives along, 

As frantic grown, I feel thy fong ; 
Eager Pd traverfe Lybia’s plain, 
‘The tawny lion’s dread domain, 

To meet thee there ; nor flagging fear 
fhould ever on my cheek appear : 
For ¢’en the forefts king obeys 
Majeftic woman's potent gare. 


Or, left on fome refourcelefs fhore, 
Where never-ceafing billows roar; 
Which teeming clouds and heavy hail, 
And furious hurricanes affail, 

Far to the pole—while half the year 
On Ebon throne fits night fevere ; 
And to her folitary court, 

Sea-fowl, and monfters fierce refort : 
Ev’n there, Matilda! there with thee, 
Impending horrors all fhould flee ; 
Thy luttre of poetic ray 

Should wake an artificial day. 


Sure thou waft never doom’d to know 
What pangs from care & danger flow; 





Seleéted Poetry. 
MATILDA. 


But faireft {eenes thy thoughts employ 
And art, and fcience, bring thee joy: 
The quick’ning fenfe, the throb q. 
vine, 
Fancy, and feeling, all are thine; 
’Tis thine, by blufhing fummer led, 
A fhow’r of rofes round thee thed, 
To hie thee forth at moon’s advance, 
In wild excefs of rapt’rous trance; 
And fee the fun’s proud deluge ttrean 
In copious tides of golden beam; 
While faint his fifter-orb on high, 
Fades toa vapour of the fky. 


When gradual evening comes to hide, 
In fabling fhades, creation’s pride; 
When heaving hills and forelts drear, 
And lefs’ning towns, but. {carce ap- 
pear ; 

While the iaft ling’ring weftezn glow, 
Hangs on the lucid lake below ; 
Then trivial joys (I deem) forgot, 
Thou lov’ ft to feek the hamble cot, 
To fcatter comfort’s balm around, 
And heal pale poverty’s deep wound ; 
Drive ficknefs from the languid bed, 
Raife the lorn widow’s drooping head, 
Render the new-made mother bleft, 
And fnatch the infant to thy breaft. 


O! Anna, then, if true thou fay, 
Thy radiant beauties fteal away, 
Yet fhall I never fail to find 
Eternal beauties in thy mind. 
To thofe I offer up my Vows, — 
And love which virtue’s felf allows; 
Unknown thou art again ador’d, P 
As once, by him, thy “ bofom’s lord. 
DELLA CRUSCA, 


Se aT ME Lh EAB 





EX TEM™MPOR E. 
To Mif£ Ari-Day. 


OUR name, fure, Mif. All- 
Could I have my witht 


Day, can never be right : 


would have you all-night. 


The Lapy’s Answer. 


YOUR amendment, kind Sir, 
But alas! your all-night, wou) 


were deferving of praife, 
d not lat @// my days. 
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CONGRESSIONAL AFFAIRS. 





ASxetcu of the Procegpines of the fecond Sefton of the House of 
Representatives of the UNiTED STATES. 


[Continued from page 310.] 


APRIL 1, 1790. in{pected according to the laws of the 
HE bill to regulate the inter- re{pective States. 
courfe between the United A meflage was received from the 


States and foreign nations, was read Senate, informing the Houfe that the 
afecond time, andreferred to acom- act for accepting the ceflion of the 
mittee of the whole Houfe, to be claims of North-Carolina toa certain 
taken into confideration on Thurfday diftriét of Weftern Territory, had 


next. received the aflent of the Prefident 
Mr. Gilman, of the joint com- of the United States. 

mittee of both Houfes, appointed to APRIL §. 

examine the enrolled bills, reported, A meflage from the Senate was re- 


that thecommittee had examined the ceived, informing the Houfe that 
bill for accepting the ceffion of the they recede from their amendment 
claims of North-Carolina to a cer- to the bill for promoting the progrefs 
tain diftriét therein defcribed ; alfo of ufeful arts, which had been difa- 
the bill to prevent the exportation of greed to by the Houfe. 
goods not duly infpected according A meffage from the Prefident of 
to the laws of the feveral itates—and the United States, with exemplifica- 
found them duly enrolled. tions of three ats paffed by the State 
The Speaker affixed his fignature of New-York, was received, viz. 
to the above bills. An aét, providing for the fafe keep- 
A meffage was received from the ing of prifoners of the United States ; 
Prefident of the United States by his an aét for ceding light houfes to the 
Secretary—with the ratification by United States—and an a& ratifying 
South-Carolina of the amendments the amendments to the conititution. 
propofed by Congrefs tothe conftitu- The bill ceding the Light-houfe 
tion of the United States. of New-York to the United States 


APRIL 3. was referred to afele&t committee. 
The amendments of the Senate to APRIL Q. 
the bill for promoting the progrefs of A meffage was received from the 


ufefal arts, were taken into confider- Senate, with the bill for further fuf- 
ation, and agreed to by the Houfe, pending part of the collection law, 
excepting one, which related to the paffed with amendments, in which 
invefting the Judges of the Supreme they requeft the concurrence of the 
Court with a power to determine the Houfe. 

compenfation which perfons {hall re- The amendments of the Senate to 
ceive for their inventions, &c. the above bill were read, and agreed 

A meffage was received from the to by the Houfe. 
Prefident of the United States by his ApRiL 10. 
Secretary, informing the Houfe that A meffage was received from the 


he has affented to the aét for prevent- Prefident of the United States, by 
his Secretary, informing the Houte 


Ing the exportation of goods not duly that 
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that the act for the encouragement 

of ufeful arts has received his affent. 
APRIL 15. ' 

A meffage was received from the 
Prefident of the United Sates, in- 
forming the Houte that the act fur- 
ther to fufpend part of the law to re- 
gulate the collection of the revenue, 
has received his affent. 

APRIL 19. 

The bill providing tor the punifh- 
ments of certain crimes again{t the 
United States, having been returned 
to the Senate with jundry amend- 
ments, and fome of thofe amend- 
ments having been amended by the 
Senate, the Houfe this day concurred 
with the Senate, which compleated 
the bill preparatory to its enrollment. 

APRIL 22. 

Mr. Madifon made the following 
motion :—Mr. Speaker, as we have 
been informed, not only through the 
channel of new{papers, but by a more 
direét communication, of the deceafe 
of an illuftrious charaéter, whofe na- 
tive genius has rendered diftinguifh- 
ed fervices to tne caufe of {cience 
and of mankind in general; and 
whofe patriotic exertions have con- 
tributed in a high degree to the in- 
dependence and profperity of this 
country in particular—the occafion 
feems to call upon us to pay fome 
tribute to his memory expreflive of 
the tender veneration his country 
feels for fuch diftinguifhed merit— 
I therefore move the following refo- 
lution :— 

« The Houfe being informed of 
the deceafe of Benjamin Franklin, a 
citizen whoie native genius was not 
more an ornament to human nature, 
than his various exertions of it have 
been precious to {cience, to freedom, 
and to his country, do refolve, as a 
mark of the veneration due to his 
memory, that the members wear the 
cuftomary badge of mourning for 
one month.” Agreed to. 

Mr. Gilman, of the committee of 


enrollment, reported, that the com- 


Congrefional Affairs. 


mittee had examined the bill entidad 

an act for the punifhment of certain 

— eg the United States; 

whereupon the Speaker fizned 

faid bill. _— oe 
APRIL 27. 

A meffage from the Senate, by 
their Secretary, was received, inform. 
ing the Houfe that they have paffed 
a bill to continue the aét, pafied the 
lait feflion, for regulating the procef. 
fes in the Judicial Courts of the 
United States. 

Mr. Gilman, of the committee of 
enrollment, reported, that the joint 
committee had examined the enrolled 
bill, entitled an aét to regulate the 
military eftablifhment of the United 
States. ‘The Speaker figned this aft. 

APRIL 29. 

The Houle refolved itfelf into 
a committee of the whole on the bill 
fupplementarv to the act, entitled, 
«« An aét for eftablifhing the falaries 
of the executive officers of govern- 
ment, their affiftants ard clerks.” 
The bill being gone through with, 
and amended, the committee rofe, 
and the Houfe agreed to the fame. 
By this bill the Secretary of State is 
allowed to employ another chief clerk 
at a falary of 800 dollars per annum. 

The Houfe took into confideration 
the bill for providing the means of 
intercourfe with foreign nations, and 
agreed to the fame as amended by the 
committee of the whole on Tuefday 
lait. 

APRIL 30. 

The engroffed bill, for the encou- 
ragement of learning, by fecuring 
the copies of maps, charts, and other 
Writings, to the authors and proprie- 
tors of fuch copies during the time 
therein mentioned, pafled the Houle. 


A meflage from the Prefident of 


the United States, informing the 
Houfe that the bill to regulate the 
military eftablifhment of the United 
States has received his affent. 

(To be continued. ) 
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NEW-YORK, Funes. 

R. Jofiah Levitt, of Bofton, 
§ J has conftructed an organ, un- 
der a harpfichord, in fuch a manner 
that both inftruments may be played 
on at the fame time, or either of them 
feparately. 

Weare informed that the State of 
Rhode-Ifland and Providence Plan- 
tations, agreed to the new Conftitu- 
tion of the United States on the 29th 
ult. By this event the union of the 
Thirteen States is again happily com- 
pleated. 

June 2. A citizen of Burlington, 
(New-Jerfey,) has undertaken and 
contra¢ted to manufacture and deli- 
ver in Philadelphia and Burlington, 
$0,000 pounds weight of home made 
fugar, at a price not higher than that 
imported from the American iflands, 
that is to fay, about 7d. per pound. 
This quantity, it is true, is fall, but 
neverthelefs will be a faving of up- 
wards of 16001. to the country ; and 
would others exert themfelves ina like 
janner, not a fingle hogfhead need 
beimported from abroad. Indeed the 
fugar-maple tree fo abounds in many 
of the uncultivated parts of thefe 
fates, it is faid, as to fupply a fuffici- 
ency for twice the a€tual number of 
our inhabitants. ‘The {mall winter 
8rape ought alfo to be attended to; 
which affords a moft excellent wine, 
and was before the war, made in fuch 
perfection in Pennfylvania, that the 
London wine merchants offered 4ol. 
fterling per ton for any quantity that 
Might be fent them. 

Late letters from Leghorn fay, that 
the Pope, finding licentioufnels too 
Prevalent through his territories, has 
begun a reform, by republifhing and 
Putting in force the laws againft gam- 
ing. ‘The penalties are faid to be very 

New-Yorx Mac. June, 1799. 


fevere ; the leaft fine is 500 crowns; 
and a fecond offence is to be punifh- 
ed either by the gallies, exile, or im- 
prifonment. Not alittle credit is due 
to the underftanding of the prefent 
Pope, who, inftead of iffuing bloody 
ediéts againft what he might call dif- 
fenting fanaticifm, more wifely at- 
tacks thofe vicious habits which be- 
long tono religion, but which, like 
the canker worm, are continually 
gnawing at the root of fociety. Ie 
would be to the credit of other na- 
tions to imitate the example of the 
Aoly father, and, if poflible, put an 
end to all licentious gaming in their 
refpective jurifdictions ; a practice, 
which, when once it gets the afcen- 
dency in the mind, rarely quits a 
man till he is completely beggared : 


The firong defire can ne er decay, 

Who plays to win, will win to play ; 

The breaft, where love had plann’d his 
reign, 

Shall burn unquench’d-with lufi of gains 

And all the charms that wit can boaft 

In dreams of bitter luck be loft! 

Thus, neither innocent nor gay,” 

The ufele/s hours foall fleet away, 

While time o'er looks the trivial frife, 

And, feoffixg, foakes the fands of life. 


Tune g. A private letter from 
South-Carolina mentions, that the 
Convention had, on the 26th May, 
fixed the permanent feat of the go- 
vernment of that flate at CoLUMBIA, 
about 140 miles W. N. W. ot 
Charlefton. 

Extrad of a letter from George-Towmn, 
(Maryland) dated May 20. 

« I can with pleafure inform you, 
that within three weeks paft we have 
had arrivals of at leaft 30 boats at the 
mouth of Watts’s Branch, 14 miles 
from this, loaded with four, wheat 
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372 Intelligence. 


and tobacco, many of them from 
the head waters of Potowmac. [have 
feen feveral of the boatmen, and they 
are much pleafed with the navigation. 
The Potowmac company’s hands are 
now at work on the rock at the Great 
Falls. I hope they will get through 
that work this prefent year, then the 
boats may pafs to the Little Fall, four 
miles from hence ; at the lower part 
of which as many pair of mill-{tones 
mightrun aswould manufacture 500 
barrels of flour per day, where fhips 
could go up to the fpot.” 

JFuner11. Late accounts from Ha- 
lifax, (Nova-Scotia,) inform, that 
the Judges of the Supreme Court are 
impeached by the Houfe of Affem- 
bly—that ten of the articles exhibit- 
ed againft them were eitablifhed by 
an almoft unanimous voice of the 
houfe—that they have petitioned his 
Majefty for a trial, fuch as he may 
deem fit, and have fent home Col. 
Lawrence and Mr. Wilkins, two of 
their members, to oppofe any fuggef- 
tions which they are fufpicious will 
be made ufe of by the Council and 
their friends—that the Council have 
advifed the Governor to allow the 
Judges to ride the Circuit—for which 
time has afforded no precedent. 

Fune 18. The Sandwich Packet, 
Capt. Dillon, arrived, and brought a 
copy of his Britanni¢ Majefty’s {peech 
to Parliament, from which it appears 
probable that a war with Spain is not 
very diftant. His Majefty complains 
of the capture of fome Britith veffels 
by the Spaniards, in Nootka Sound, 
on the northweftern coaftof America. 
: During the courfe of the operations 
in levelling the works at F ort-George 
feveral articles have been difcovered, 
that probably had been depofited, mia 
have Jain there ever fince the firtt fet. 
tlement of the city. Among other 
antique curiofities area number of old 


* This fort was fo called w 


ben in poffe , } 
+ The chapel was accidently burnt Pon oe. 


° ‘ n ung t? 
burnt down 12 the Spring of 174 I; owing Y 


fone carelefnefs in fold. 


ering @ leaden gutter, 


Dutch tobacco pipes, fomewhat aie 
ferent from thofe in ufe atthe prefen: 
day, and more clumfily made; alf 
the remains of a brafs hilted {word of 
the fafhion of the laft century, which 
in its better days might poflibly have 
made a part of the warlike furniture of 
{ome honeft Batavian, or might even 
have had the honour'to have graced the 
fide of the commandant of Fort-Am- 
{terdam*—Befides the above, a few 
pieces of coin have been. found ; the 
mott curious is a filver piece about the 
fize and value of a piltareen, coined 
at Groningen in 1605. 

In removing the earth where the 
Chapel} formerly itood, a number of 
bones have been dug up, but the cof- 
fins were totally decaved. Three 
vaults have alfo been diicovered. On 
opening the firft, which was within 
the walls of the chapel, only the re- 
mains of a fingle coffin were to be 
feen, which, by the plate, appears 
to have been the body of Lady El- 
zabeth Hays, wife of Gov. Hunter, 
who died the 8th of Auguft, 1716. 
Thiscoffin was almoft totally decayed. 

The fecond vault contaited the 
remains of four or five cofiins, two 
of which were of lead. One of them 
contained the remains of the Earl ot 
Bellamont, who died in 1701, Go- 
vernor of this thex province, as appears 
froma filver efcutcheon chafed with 
the arms of the Coote family of Ire- 
land, being three cootes with wolves 
as{upporters. ‘There are no traces lett 
to difcover to whom the other cofiin 
belonged, which had a large ovel glals 
over the face of the corpfe. Inthe thire 
vault nothing remained but 4 few 
bones, the coffins being entirely de- 
cayed into duit. _ yes 

For the fatisfaétion of the reiative 
of the deceafed, we are authoriled 0 
afiure them, that the Commitiione's 
appointed by the Corporation 10 
perinten¢ 
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intend the improvements, purpofe 
to colleét all the remains of bodies that 
may be found, and have them de- 
cently interred in one of the burial 
grounds of this city. 

June 23. On Monday laft, in 
digging away the foundation of the 
Fort in this city, a fquare Stone was 
found among the ruins of a Chapel, 
(which formerly ftood in the Fort) 
with the following Dutch Infcription 
on it:— 

Ao. Do. mpcxiu. W. 
Kiert Dr. Gr. HEEFT DE 
GEMEENTEN DESE TEM 
PEL DOEN BovweEn. 

Tranflation. 

In the year of our Lord 1642, Wil- 
liam Kieft, Director-General, caufed 
the Congregation to build this Church. 

The Dutch Weit-India Company, 
at that time, were in poflefhon of 

ew-Netherland, (now New-York,) 
and William Kieft was the Dire€tor- 
General of their Affairs here. 





APPOINTMENTS. 

Richard Harrifon, of Virginia, 
Conful for the port of Cadiz, &c. 

John Marfden Pintard, of New- 
York, for the ifland of Madeira, &c. 

James Maury, of Virginia, for the 
port of Liverpool, &c. 

William Knox, of New-York, for 
the port of Dublin, &c. 

James Fenwick, of Maryland, for 
the portof Bourdeaux. 

Burrel Cranes, of Maflachufetts, 
for the port of Nantz. 

Nathaniel Barrett, of Maffachu- 
fetts, for the port of Rouen. 

Sylvanus Bourne, of Mafiachufetts, 
for the port of Hifpaniola. 

Fulivar Skipwith, of Virginia, for 
the port of Martinique. 

Edward Church, of Georgia, for- 
merly 8F Maflachufetts, Conful for 
the port of Bilboa. 

Thomas Auldjo, Vice-Conful for 
the port of Cowes. 

The Sieur Etienne Cathalan, Vice- 
Conful for the port of Marfeilies, 


John Parith, Vice-Conful for the 


port of Hamburgh. 


Thomas Bee, to be Judge of the 


Diftriét of South-Carolina, vice Wil- 
liam Drayton, deceafed. 


Diftri& of North-Carolina. 
William R. Davie, Judge. 
John Sitgreaves, Attorney. 
John Skinner, Marfhall. 


Territory of the United States South 


of the River Ohio. 
William Blount, Governor. 
David Campbell & John M:Nairy, 
Judges. 

Daniel Smith, Secretary. 
Revenue Officers in Rhode-Ifland. 
Newport. 

William Ellery, Colleétor. 

Robert Crooke, Naval-Officer. 

Daniel Lyman, Surveyor. 
Providence. 

Jeremiah Olney, Colletor. 

Theodore Fofter, Naval-Officer. 

William Barton, Surveyor. 


Oe eee ee 


MARRIAGES. 

In Maffachufetts—At Bolton, 
Harrifon Gray Otis, Efg; to Mifs 
Sally Fofter. 

In New-York.—Jn the capital, Dr. 
Wright Pott, to Mifs Bailey.—The 
Rev. John Stanford, to Mifs Sally 
Ten Eyck. 

At Newburgh, Phineas Bowman, 
E{g; to Mifs Campbell, of Wilming- 
ton, North-Carolina. 

At Poughkeeplie, Mr. Abel Smith, 
to Mifs Hannzh Nelfon—Jonas Platt, 
Efq; to Mifs Helen Livingfton. 

In New-Jerfey.—At Long-Hill, 
the venerable DanielCooper, aged 94, 
to Mrs. Martin, who is his /ixth wife. 

In Pennfylvania.—At Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Thomas Ketland, to Mils 


Meade. 





DEATHS. 

In New-Hamphhire.—At Exeter, 
Col. Samuel Folfom.—Gen. Natha- 
niel Folfom. 

In Maffachufetts—At Marble- 
head, Hon. Robert Hooper. P 
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i} At Dedham, Alexander Houdin 
4 Hie Le Boucher, late of Guadaloupe. 

‘| At Salem, j. Nutting, Eig; aged 95. 


ul In Rhode-Ifland.—At Warren, 
ait the Hon. Nathan Miller, Efq; for- 
merly a Delegate to Congrefs. 

In Conneéticut—At Brooklyn, If- 
raelPutnam, Efq; during the late war 
a Maj. Gen. in the American army. 

In New-York.—Jx the capital, 
John Baptift Petit, Efg; a French 
gentleman from Dominica.—-The 
Hon. Theodoric Bland, Eiq; aMem- 
ber of Congrefs from Virginia. 

At Albany, Richard Sill, Efq; a 
Member of : he Affembly of this State. 
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At Hopewell, (Dutchefs-County) 
Dr. Cafparus hese 
On Staten-Ifland, Mrs. A. Bancker, 
At Jamaica, (Long- Hiland,) the 
Rev. Mr. Bloomer, Reétor of the 
Epifcopal Church. 
In New-Jerfey—At SecondRiver, 
Sarah Francis Smith. 
At Elizabeth-Town, the Reverend 
Thomas Bradbury Chandler, D. D, 
In South-Carolina.—At Charlef- 
ton, the Hon. William Drayton, L, 
L. D. Judge of the Foderal Court 
for the Diftri€ét of South-Carolina, 
In Georgia.—At Savannah, John 
Burnet, fen. 








MEL: OROLOGIC: AL OBSERVATIONS for May, 1790. 


















































Degrees 0 t Heart by 

¥ Farenheit’s Ther. eae Change 

2| 8 2] 8 8 | 2 8 |&Fullof}| WEATHER, &c. 

A M.|p.M {P. M.JA.M.|P. M.}p. m.| Moon. 

1) 45 | CO | 55 jN-w.j s. | s. | Full. | Clear, clear, clear. 
21.49 | 62 | 55 js. E./s. E.| s. | Clear, ‘clear, cloudy. 
3155 | 68 |} 64 | s. | s. | s. Cloudy, dull, clear. 
41 58 | 60 | 58 jn.w.in.w.|s. w. Cloudy, cloudy, cloudy. 
sh52 1559153 | &. | &. |e. Dull, do. do. 
Gest 157 | 51 IN-E.|N-E.IN.E Dull, cloudy, dull. 

71 46 | 56 | 53 |wew.| N. | s. Clear, clear, ‘clear. 
S50 155 | 55 js. E.js. E.] s. Do. do. do. 
153 157 | 55 |s. E-] Ss. | Ss. Cloudy, clear, clear. 
Io} 55 | 68 | 66 | s. js.w.ds. w. Clear, do. do. 
11] Or | 63 | 60 [| wn. {s. B.] Nn. Do. do. do. 
12] 58 | 73 | 65 | s. | s. [n. kz. Do. do. do. 
13) 58 | 65 | 62 In.w.] s. Jw. New. | Cloudy, clear, clear. 
14] 55 | 66 | 63 Ix.w.inew.] wn. Do. ~~ ‘do. ~d0. 
15 

Ie} 53 | 66 50 |N.w.] s. S. Do. do. do. 
17) 58 | 60 | 53 |. js. E.}s. g. Do. do. do. 
18} 56 3.158 in.w.] s S Do. do. do. 

Tol 55 | 63 | 59 | 8 Ss. B Do. do. cloudy. 

| 20 58 | 58 | 58 fs. EJs. E.lwie Rain, rain, dull. 

{ 21] 58 | 65 | 64 | N N S Cloudy, fair, fair. 
+} 22} §8 | 65 | 63 |N.w.in.w.! ew Clear, clear, clear. 
ip 23} 62 | 72 | 63 IN.W.IN.w. Nw Do. do. do. 

\ 24) 62 |-74 | O8 | s. | w. | w. Do. do. do. 

Hi 251 59 | 66 | G2 IN-E.|s. &. |S. E. Dull, clear, cloudy, 
enh | ie on Ve SB end ebb Se roc bot Dull, rain dull. 

; a 5° a 57 E.\N.E.) S.- | Pall. | Dull, dull, clear. 
it 2¢ 50 Q |N-W.'S. B.'s. gE, nil. 
|) BEB bl ae ee 

Aue 31] 60 | 70 | 55 fb. w. s.w. s.w, Drizzling, clear, cloudy. 











